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For IO and Adorning everything indoors and out-of-doors, for Renewing Faded Furniture, etc., Ornamenting Bric-a-Brac, 
Transforming Plaster Casts, Earthenware, Pottery, etc., Cilding Frames, etc. and for Baths, THERE 1S NOTHING TO EQUAL 'IT. For 
Creenhouses, Kennels, Stables, etc. 

DRIES IN FIVE MINUTES. NO SMELL. SIMPLY PERFECT. 


Can be used on any surface (Oily or Greasy). BRILLIANT PERMANENT GLOSS. 











Bore, FOO-CHOW isthe ONLY Enamel suitable for FLOORS. Try the Oak and Mahogany. Unequalled as a Floor Stain and Varnish. 
8 IRE, , FOO-CHOW Enamel is sold everywhere in 6d. and 1s. Tins, or will be sent direct from the Wholesale Depot for 3d. (stamps) extra 
RONZE, 
[And all Colours vee WRITE FOR PATTERN CARD, POST FREE, from the WHOLESALE DEPOT, 34 Cray’s Inn Road, London, W. dk 








ESTABLISHED 1848. 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed ‘ . £4,450 ,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . , '800,000 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives exceed ; : 9,250,000 
This Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Ta e popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS Tt he Society is strong, is we ell and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys. 
THOM. AS G. ACKL AND, F. I. Avy F. S.S., Actuary and Ma na JAMES H. SCOTT, cretary. 


a —— 


"Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :— ‘An Excellent Food, prt adapted to the wants of Infants,” 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says ;—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 





——_—— 


Church of Cngland ~ =— 


LIFE & FIRE y=N SSUranced Institution. 


| A NEW SYSTEM The Best Provision for Old Age po for Explanatory Pamphlet 


to the Head Office, 
ASSURANCE ‘ PERFECTED’ PENSIONS. | 9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDR, 
Without Medical ivamination. ee ee See ee eee LONDON, E.C. 











Fas MACPHERSON'S CH 3 FE = cHNESE 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 

RESERVE FUND . $250,000 
INCORPORA TED BY ROYAL CH ARTER. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. Emice Levit, Esq. 
Sir H. S. CunninGuawm, K.C.LE. WiLLiaM PATERSON, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RospertT STEWART, Esq. 

Joun Howarp GwyTuek, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—JoHn Howarp GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Ca.es Lewis. 

Secretary—WILL1AM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL Bank OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS FORREST. 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. | Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. | Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE. MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


44 PER (CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000——ON E MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 

§ Major-General F. NepEAN Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 

( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeEorGE Deas, Esgq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeciAL TERMs, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364 





Directors 





Authorised capital, £2,000,000; subscribed £251,685 ; 
paid-up, £100,317; total capital, and 
reserve fund, £261,708. 
Head Office—QuEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—Livexrool STREET, HOBART. 

London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manage’, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLEy G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. Biackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 

One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in VicTroria, NEw SouTH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL,. . . .« $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-uP CapPiTAL, . . £400,000} RESERVE FuND, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLL1AM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT. Manager. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . R : £505,000. 
Directors. 
GrorGe AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GrorGE Topp CHIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreiFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun WakrRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Ww. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 

CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenturES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
CompaniEs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 








44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTAL FuLty SuBSCRIBED, : ‘ . $1,000,000 @ o 
CapiTat Paip Up, . , ; ; . 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE FUND IN Hanp, OVER R ; ‘ ; 40,000 © 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, ‘ : : ‘ " 873,931 5 oO 


Beond of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & ‘Co * 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBEtt, Secretary. 
Head Ofiice—31 LomBarp STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
per cent. for One Year. 
: es for Three or Four Years. 
a for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 


cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpiwpurGH, January 18091. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . .  .  . £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . . . « «66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ie ae 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Life Assurance at Moderate Premiums 
with 
Early and Increasing Bonuses. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


FOUNDED 1823. 





FUNDS, £2,500,000. INCOME, £325,000. 
CLOSE OF 68th YEAR. 

THE ANNUAL ACCOUN i eoealinaas 

31st MA RCH 
PARTICIPATING POLIC 1k S ISSUED 
during April at full Annual Premiums 

will rank for 

TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS ADDITIONS 

at the 


DIVISION OF SURPLUS FUNDS 


as at 
31st MARCH 1892. 
Pre »posals should be lodged without delay. 





Head Ofice—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINB x RGH. 
Manager—GeEOrGE M. Low, F.R.S.E. be 7s 
Secretary—ARCHIBALD Hewat, F.F. A, ¥ A 

+. VINCENT STREET. Dundee —s6 c OMMERCIAL STREET. 


Prospectuses, Reports, etc., on application. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including — 
Aster, finest double. Stock, 10-week, finest double. 
Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 


Glasgow—122 ST 





Mignonette, sweet-scented. 

Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 

Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 

Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is. 2d.; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 58., 7S. 6d., Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency.'— Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d. 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, |! NORWICH. 
ROSES. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection of hybrid perpetuals, including the most 
beautiful and popular sorts, our selection. Fine dwarfs, trimmed ready 
for planting, per doz. 5s. 6d., six for 3s., or twenty-five ‘for 10s. “— 
choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz. 7s. 6d., six for 4s., 
twenty-five for 14s. Packing and carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 





Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY | THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 








tac ais . 
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LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, InKent ©. 2 2 wes 808 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, rhe New Opera 50 


' ! Early University Extension. By T. E. Brown. 507 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. Budget Prospects . 509 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO CUINEAS AND UPWARDS | he Foslish Flag, By Rudyard Kipling .  - 510 


| 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. No. 124—APRIL 4, 1891 i 
NOTICE. CONTENTS 7 H 

All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, | ves ws 888 Ha 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and By th a haga Se po | 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION aces ii Ul | 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are an eo ne ‘ ppl ao - * 2 ae i 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply ; e — ofBillieds 2 = ) 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they oncom aaas 1% & » Hoe 1 
appear. Evit Buttonholing  . R ‘ P ‘ . 502 ! j 
aa eens gece Right for Once . ‘ ? ‘ , : - 502 i} 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM Idealand Real. . ee ee 508 if 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. Modern Men: Lord Justice Bowen . -  .« 504 a 

“ Still More Theatrical Reminiscences , 505 i 

; 


sam es Sa 
ee 


a pay iiend ts i tte: alienate d Correspondence : i 
.B.—Th ree friends may unite in One Subscription, an age 5 | 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. — v. Herkomer . . ‘ ; nn | 
Slang , , f : ; 5 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. ‘How Pantagruel Met with a Limosin’ 51 | 
The Oxford Movement. . ' , . 4512 t 
REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added _to the sin daa a hmahens * oe | 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- e ae , , , . bY 
. About London . : ; ' ‘ : . 514 it 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ea ee or { 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on ie an a _- 
application. Truffles. , ; ; : F , . 51d | 
sectceaaetiin Three Novels .. -  . 516 
J Concerning Astronomy, ; , : 516 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limrren) | Severn a { 
30—34 NEW OXFORD STREET. Old and New ; ; : ; : ‘ 518 
' isc a Books of the Week . 4 : : : . 4619 
BRANCH OFFICES— 








2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


AT 
GRAMER’S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. Uv 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), June 1891. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 40 to A6 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. ; 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 





| 
| 


4 
1 








Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the BisHor oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 








PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 
Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 


In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 














Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London 





CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 
1e General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 
General TweepiE£, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
Captain BeamisH, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. with rows of keys and organ pedals. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
The Term began Settember 17. mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 
ce from 85 to 300 guineas. | 
ee St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR if 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 3; 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE . a 
University, ST. ANDREWS. P l h ; 
. ulvermacher’s 
I. 4 
=P P01, cevion, sava, queenstan. | ELECTRIC GIRDLE 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. , 
sii : Price TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, ; 
; BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limrtp. i 
= einen sophie ( ) | | Is the CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE ELECTRIC H 
si BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, APPLIANCE ever offered to the Public, and for restoring lost # 
d nerve and muscular power it has no equal. i 
°9 4 
MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO ’ ; i # 
for a _— Pulvermacher’s Electric Girdle, } 
CALCUTTA, . - Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . - Fortnightly Whilst powerful enough to deflect a needle across the Atlantic et 
HH. MADRAS, : : ” | BATAVIA, : - Fourweekly Ocean, is so harmless that a child can wear it without discomfort, i 
CoLomno, : % | BRISBANE, » and for RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and 
RANGOON, . . ” ROCKHAMPTON, » NEURALGIA it acts like a charm. Testimonials for torpid 
KURRACHEE, ” ZANZIBAR, ” liver, indigestion, and nervous debility have been received by 
“ Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of thousands at 
acy INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. ’ : . 
xtra waa ee ee PULVERMACHER’S Galvanic Establishment, 
or Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
2 : : ie ; 5 3 194 Regent Street, London, W. 
r. Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; Pamphlets Free 
H. or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall : : 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 





At the 58d Annual Meeting on 25th March last the following were the Results Reported for the year 1890. 
New Assurances completed were £1,032,008. 
Premiums in year, £600,820. Total Income, £907,648. 
The Claims (including Bonus Additions*) Were £431,466. 
* These averaged about 49 per cent. on Assurances which participated. 
THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS (increased by £ 363,150) amounted to £7,356,619. 
The Expenses were under ro per cent. of premium income. 
IN THIS SOCIETY ARE COMBINED 
THE ADVANTAGES OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the first for the yearly 
payment which elsewhere would be charged (with profits) for £1000 only, —equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

THE WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policy-holders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early 
death there is a /oss. Large additions have thus been made to the Policies of those who participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the 
premiums. 

THE SURPLUS at last Investigation (31st December 1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was distributed among 9384 
Policies entitled to participate. First shares (with a few unimportant exceptions) ranged from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent., according to age 
and class. Other Policies were increased in all 50 and 8o per cent. 

It is to be borne in mind that, had the higher premiums usually charged been paid, not only would the original assurance have been greater, but the 
amount of bonus aduitions would have been correspondingly larger. 
EXAMPLES OF PREMIUM FOR ico AT DEATH—WITH PROFITS. 


AGE. 25 30 | 35 | 40 45 50 
During Life, £1 18 o | £2 1 6 42 6 10 42 1% 9 £3 - 9 £41 7 £5 1 11 | 
2 : ; 3 7 st 17 ¢ 4 12 1 5 10 2 


21 Payments, . ‘ 2312 6 15 4 a cs 7 





(The usual von-participating Kates differ little from these Premiums. ] 


* A person of 30 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20, 15s. This premium would generally elsewhere secure 
emg thus free of payment after age 50. 


£800 only, instead of £1000. OR, he may secure £1000 by 21 yearly payments of £27, 13s. 4d., 
t At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60 is for £1000, £33, 14s. 2d.,—-about the same as most offices require during the whole term 
of life. Before the Premiums have ceased, the policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. To PROFESSIONAL MEN and 
others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payment system is specially recommended. 
Arrangements as to SURRENDERS, NON-FORFEITURE, LOANS ON POLICIES, LARLY PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, FREE RESIDENCE, etc., 
are specially liberal. 
POLICIES as a rule are WORLD-WIDE alter 5 years provided the Assured has attained age 30. 


REPORTS with full information and Statement of Principles may be had on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE OF BISHOP FRASER. By Joun W. Diccir, M.A., Vicar of Mossley 
Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liverpool, Author of ‘Godliness and Manliness,’ ‘ True Religion,’ etc. ; also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s 
Popular Revised Edition. With a New Portrait and other Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*.* The SEVENTH LIBRARY EDITION, price 12s. 6d., can still be obtained. 
‘Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which casts a flood of light on every phase of Fraser's career in Lancashire, . 


iography.’—.Standard. ; . 
‘It would be a thousand pities that this book should not be on the shelves of every artisan’s house in the country.’ 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR 1890, Containing a Complete List of all the Books 


Published in Great Britain and Ireland in the Year 1890. With their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. Also of the Principal Books 
Published in the United States of America, with the Addition of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo, §s. 





Sermons. 


. This fascinating 


Church Review. 


THE BROAD CHURCH; or,,WHAT IS COMING. By the Rev. H. Kk. Haweis, Author of ‘ Poets in the Pulpit,’ etc. ; Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 
Amongst the subjects discussed in this volume are :—Are the Clergy, Obsolete ¢ 
Creeds Obsolete ?—and other Present-Day Problems of Faith and Morais. 
DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gorpon. With a Chapter on FIRE RISKS by J. E. H. Gorpon, B.A, 
M.Inst.C.E., Director of and Consulting Engineer to the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company. Illustrated by HersertT Tett. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
The Illustrations are entirely New and Original, engraved on Wood by J. D. Coorrr 

THE COBBLER OF CORNIKERANIUM. By the Rev. A. N. MALan, Author of ‘Uncle Towser,’ etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 

THE CHESS PLAYER’S POCKET-BOOK, AND MANUAL OF THE OPENINGS. Edited by JaMEs Mortimer. 16mo, 
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NOTES 


Tue Tipperary Riots trial at Cork, where the Court 
House was accidentally burned down on Friday, ended on 
Saturday in the jury acquitting three of the accused and 
disagreeing in regard to the other two. All the same, it 
was a hit for the Government: (1) by reason of Mr. Car- 
son’s cross-examination of Mr. John Morley—a delightful 
exposure of the blended infallibility and hysteria which 
go to make up what was once regarded as a philosophic 
mind ; and (2) for Mr. Justice Monroe’s admirable charge 
tothe jury. Herein Miss Borthwick was shown to have 
been rather proud of being in touch with the alleged 
conspiracy, and Mr. W. P. Byles to have recorded conver- 
sation that never occurred; while Mr. Illingworth who, 
professing to be a dispassionate observer, condemned the 
action of an executive officer without making himself ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, was handled as he 
deserved, and Lady Robinson, who congratulated herself 
upon her dexterity in eluding the police, was served in 
likewise. Mr. Morley confessed that when he went to 
Tipperary he did not leave his polities behind him at 
the railway station ; and ‘twas not to be expected th&t 
he should refrain from importing them into the verdict. 
Doubtless bearing in mind the practice of Gladstonian 
Administrations, he remarked in a letter to The Tinies 
that ‘the Irish Government should stick to their two Resi- 
dent Magistrates in a snug Coercion Court, and give caré- 
ful and conscientious juries a wide berth.’ An injadicions 
remark, no doubt: but this particular philosopher is leés 
remarkable for judiciousness than ever now. 





On Saturday Mr. Parnell led a body of followers large 
enough to occupy some fifty ‘brakes’ and other vehicles 
into Sligo town, where there was a Timhealyite gathering. 
Both sections were anxious to secure the Town Hall, and, 
as they were armed with blackthorns and ash-plants, there 
was a lively struggle for precedence. The Parnellites 
swept their opponents from the streets, and their leader 
afterwards slew the slain with oratory. Sunday was ob- 
served ina fashion which must have been pleasing to the 
Nonconformist Conscience. Easky was the scene of a 
joyous conflict, which resulted in the injury of several 
hetoes, including ‘ a person called Pinkerton’ (M.P). The 
police succeeded at first in separating the combatants ; 
but the Parnellites presently returned to the charge with 
volleys of stones, which compelled the Timhealyites to 
seek refuge first in hiding and then in flight, and the 
police to protect themselves at the point of the bayonet. 
In Templeboy and Dromore West both gangs were at 
white-heat, but the Constabulary with bayonets fixed pre- 
Yerited them from getting into grips. At Ballina Dr. 
Tanner, being armed with a blackthorn of uncommon 
stature, ventured upon a Tanneresque retort upon Mrs. 
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O’Shea; but the ‘bhoys’ replied by taking his alpen 
from him, applying it (and others) to his prostrate form, 
and rolling him in the kennel: so that he had to be 
smuggled out of the district in a closed cab and under the 
kindly cover of Balfourian night. 


On Monday night each of the contending factions 
claimed the use of the Town Hall, but the Mayor solved 
the difficulty by closing it against them both, and while 
the Parnellites applied themselves to canvassing, the 
Timhealyites held a meeting in ‘total darkness.’ The 
only Tuesday incident worth noting was the flight of 
Colonel Nolan from a crowd of termagants in the Gallow 
Hill district. On Wednesday Mr. Davitt made a violent 
attack upon Mr. Parnell, who had been more than paid, 
he said, for his services to Ireland by a gift of £40,000. 
The polling, which took place on Thursday, though not 
unaccompanied by street rows, was accomplished with 
comparatively little disturbance. The most significant 
feature was the rush of illiterates, which congested the 
business at all the polling-booths, and at one of them 
exhausted the stock of official declarations employed in 
such cases. Of the appalling ignorance of the people to 
whom Mr. Gladstone would gaily consign the destinies of 
that part of the United Kingdom there can, unfortunately, 
be no question. It is probable, however, that the fact has 
a further significance, for experience has shown that 
wherever priestly influence is dominant an enormous pro- 
portion of the electorate is inthe habit of declaring itself 
illiterate. At the time of writing there is no doubt that 
North Sligo is another victory for the priests. 





Tue fight in Southern and Western Ireland has had 
the important result of showing that the Unionists in 
those parts are not the politically insignificant body they 
were said to be. It was generally held, and many 
Unionists were of the opinion, that their influence at 
elections could be of little or none avail. They have 
hitherto been regarded as a negligible factor in these 
districts ; but when the split occurred in the Separatist 
camp both parties appear to have made the discovery 
that they are numerous enough to be taken into ac- 
count as an influence on one side or the other. Thus, 
when the vacancy in North Sligo was made known, the 
telegram that set forth the death of Mr. M‘Donald 
contained also the gratuitous announcement that the 
Unionists of North Sligo had declared their intention of 
supporting Parnell’s nominee. Of course the statement 
was a lie, but it shows that the fact that there is a 
Unionist party was worth bearing in mind. 


AGAIN, it was not generally known that Sligo with its 
ten thousand inhabitants had a Constitutional Club of its 
own ; but another lie—to the effect that a meeting of siich 
afi organisation had been held, and that it had been de- 
cided to shpport Mr. Parnell’s candidate—revealed ee 
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victorious existence of such a body. Out of Sligo, light has 
been thrown upon the position of Unionism in the South. 
Perhaps the last place in Ireland where you would expect to 
find a Unionist minority would be in the city which rejoices 
in the title of ‘rebel Cork,’ and which returns Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. Maurice Healy to Parliament. Yet the personal 
conflict between these two Separatists has led to the dis- 
covery that the Unionist minority has placed them both in 
a position of considerable difficulty. Mr. Parnell’s chal- 
lenge to Mr. Maurice Healy ‘to go to his constituents’ 
has shown that when Separatists fall out Unionists may 
come by their own. Cork, though but one division, re- 
turns two members to Parliament. The number of voters 
is estimated at 10,500, of which 3500 are Unionist. How 
the 7000 Separatists are to be divided between Mr. Par- 
nell and Mr. Healy it is hard to say. From the num- 
bers, however, it is perfectly clear that in a contest be- 
tween Parnellites and Timhealyites a Unionist is certain 
of return. The 7000 votes would be divided unequally, 
and if the Unionists vote up to their strength their can- 
date must come second on the list. This fact is recog- 
nised by Mr. Parnell, who accuses his antagonist of 
‘making a deal with the Tory party in Cork’ in order that 
himself (Parnell) may be defeated. As long as the Separa- 
tists were united, Unionism in the South and West could 
do little ; but now that they are hopelessly at variance, 

Unionism may exert itself to real purpose. 





Tue stars in their courses fight for M. Stambouloff and 
against Russia in Bulgaria. An assassin shot at the Bul- 
garian Premier in the streets of Sofia, but killed his col- 
league, Beltcheff, the Minister of Finance, instead. The 
villainous act has aroused great excitement and indigna- 
tion. It was known that a new plot was hatching against 
the Government ; and Stambouloff says he knows the 
hands that were to pull the triggers and the hands that 
were to pull the strings ; and that he will show no mercy 
to the assassins. On which last point he may be fully 
believed. M. Karaveloff, the leader of the Opposition, is 
under suspicion and arrest. Popular belief has no hesita- 
tion in assigning the deed to Russian agents or Russian 
sympathisers. Russian papers help to lend colour to this 
idea by declaring that the crime is a crowning reason for 
interference in Bulgaria. It would have been more 
prudent to wait until Stambouloff is got rid of—not merely 
fired at—before airing such a view. 





Pernaps the conclusion is just a little ‘too previous,’ 
however: for, after all, the deed may have been the 
outcome of some private quarrel. Still, the facts, as 
they are known at present, point to the opinion that 
foreign influences sped the ball. As in the case of the 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, the intended vic- 
tim was another: namely, Bulgaria's only statesman, 
who escaped by taking to his heels. And there were 
especial reasons for throwing the Principality into imme- 
diate confusion; for on April 6th, under the Treaty of 
Berlin, a new governor should be appointed for Eastern 
Roumelia: which were a fine opportunity for Russia to end 
the great work of Bulgarian unity. However, as M. Stam- 
bouloff has not been winged, the crime has only served to 
strengthen his position: in so far as it is affected by the 
goodwill of all honest men. There are those who connect 
the reported massing of Russian troops on the Austrian 
frontier with this hideous and stupid crime. But such 
views appear far-fetched, for the next European war will 
not come by observation, and the Cossacks will be over 
the Galician frontier long before The Standard, as at 
present, has time to cry ‘ Go here,’ or ‘Go there.’ All 
the same, the situation is uneasy. 
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In respect of the new American navy, it is convenient to 
note that four big war-ships are building at Philadelphia, at 
a total cost of eleven and three-quarter millions of dollars, 
One is the New York, heavily armoured, 380 feet long, and 
with a displacement of 8150 tons; two are battle-ships— 
the Indiana and the Massachusetls—each with a displace- 
ment of 10,298 tons, 3 inch armour, 6-inch steel decks, 
and 10-inch armour on the turrets and barbettes ; and the 
fourth is an unarmoured cruiser to make a minimum of 
21 knots, to catch any of the great ‘ocean greyhounds,’ 
In view of the naval energy of the United States, it will 
be wise in our Government to keep a sharp eye on the 
enormous deposits of nickel discovered on the Canadian 
shore of Lake Huron: for nickel, it is said, will effect a 
revolution in the building of warships, an admixture of 
five per cent. of it toughening steel, and by consequence 
adding to the resisting power of armour-plates. 





Tue New Orleans lynchings are having very serious con- 
sequences. The Italian Government has taken a strong 
view of the steps it thinks the United States authorities 
shouldtake in punishment and in reparation of the slaughter 
of Italian subjects. They ask the admission that, under 
international law, Italy has a claim of indemnity for the 
death of her sons; and that guarantees be given that the 
lynchers shall be regularly brought to trial. The assur- 
ances desired not being forthcoming, the Italian Minister 
at Washington has received instructions to withdraw from 
diplomatic intercourse and to leave the capital, and on 
Tuesday he presented his letters of recall. This step, 
commonly regarded as tantamount to a declaration of war, 
has awakened great excitement and endless speculation. 
But it is hardly credible that Italy and the United States 
will be found crossing swords over the quarrel between 
the Sicilian Mafia and the New Orleans mob. 





ConsiDERING what Chicago is, and what it hopes to be 
next year, it would seem surprising that fuller and clearer 
details are not given of the frightful epidemic which is 
said to be raging in that region. It is called ‘ Influenza, 
but it appears to be of a more virulent and fatal type than 
the influenza which was called Russian, and which walked 
across the Continent and through the British Isles a year 
ago. It is said that a Chicago doctor has ‘identified the 
influenza microbe,’ but if it is the Russian variety, and not 
another, it needs explanation why it has been so much 
more fatal in Chicago and the region round about than it 
was in Europe. Can it be that the citizens of Chicago 
are too largely home-cured pork- and bacon-fed ? 





‘Genera.’ Booth’s Darkest England scheme is at length 
assuming practical shape. He has opened one or two 
‘shelters’ in the East-end, he is preparing a match 
factory in Hackney (it has been proposed to name the 
matches ‘Salvation Blazes’), and next month he will 
deport some of his people to a farm he has taken 
in Essex. Meanwhile he is studying the map to find a 
suitable ‘Over-sea Colony.’ The real difficulty, however, 
would seem to be not that the colony might not 
suit his people but that his people might not suit the 
colony. Victoria has already written, through its Agent- 
General in London, a strong protest against the planta- 
tion of a colony riotous with Salvation banners and 
drums. The ‘General’ has replied that Victoria might 
have waited till he proposed to do such a thing; but 
Victoria insists that she has a right to know what his 
intentions are. The probability is that the good man 
does not know them himself. 





Tue International Miners’ Congress has been opened 
in Paris, over one-third of the delegates being English. 
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The verification of the credentials of the Cont‘nental 
delegates displayed the fact that organisation amo. the 
miners of France, Germany, Belgium, and Austria had 
expanded much during the year ; for while at Jolimont 
last year about half-a-million ‘organised miners’ were 
represented, to-day there are upwards of a million. Mr. 
Burt was chosen as president, and delivered a very tem- 
perate, a very civil, but a very colourless address. He 
advised his hearers to be very careful how they struck, 
and to be not too loud in demanding an eight hours’ day 
by legislative enactment: a shorter day might be a bless- 
ing: but not as some of his more impassioned delegates 
would have it shortened. 





Tue St. James's Gazette has explicitly related how the 
London labourer now curses his ‘leaders’ in season and 
out of season, and it is a fact that if the London labourer 
does not so curse his ‘leaders, he ought to do so. This 
should be the busiest of seasons at the London docks, and 
yet there are thousands of dock labourers idle, not because 
they are on strike but simply because there is no work 
for them: they have for a long time been striking to 
such admirable purpose that an enormous percentage of 
traffic has been driven from the Thames to other ports, 
English and foreign—driven away perhaps never to re- 
turn. Yet, in spite of dearth of employment, the unions 
pursue their old game of creating suspicious discontent. 
Thus the London and India Docks Joint Committee issued 
some new regulations ‘to facilitate the adoption of the 
co-operative scheme,’ and straightway the men murmured 
that this, that, and the other regulations were insidious 
attempts to swindle them—especially the regulation that 
there should no longer be pay for meal-times. If men 
are co-operatively engaged on piece-work, how can such 
a regulation touch them? And if they are not, what 
hinders them from being so engaged ? 





Tue week’s obituary includes the names of Richard 
Pilling, the Lancashire wicket-keeper, a cricketer of dis- 
tinction and accomplishment; and of the Right Hon. 
Granville George Leveson-Gower, second Earl Granville, 
K.G., Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 1840, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade in 1848, Foreign Secre- 
tary in 1851, Lord President of the Council in 1855 and 
1859, Warden of the Cinque Ports in 1865, Colonial Secre- 
tary in 1868, and Foreign Secretary for the second time 
in 1870 and for the third in 1880. Earl Granville, who 
was in his seventy-sixth year, and had long been leader 
of the Liberal (or Gladstonian) party in the Lords, was a 
man of much tact, good temper, party resource: with 
some wit, a certain fluent grace of expression in both 
English and French, a cheerful Parliamentary courage, 
and so little statesmanship that, as the exponent of his 
leader’s foreign and colonial policy, he remains distin- 
guished as the hero of some of the most shameful passages 
in modern British history—including, it need scarce be 
recalled, the war in the Soudan and the sacrifice of Gordon 
of Khartoum. His despatches were famous; but he had a 
trick of coming off second-best in his debates with foreign 
statesmen which did much to impair the credit of the 
Empire abroad and was exasperating enough to men of all 
ways of thinking at home. Still, he rendered his leader 
great and lasting service, and his adherence to the policy 
of Home Rule did much to make that policy respectable 
in the eyes of such as know no better. It cannot be pre- 
tended that he was in any way a useful or a profitable 
servant ; but his was an amiable as well as a conspicuous 
figure, and the regret expressed for his decease is not 
all feigned. 
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THE MANIPUR MASSACRE 
HEN hillmen cut up a British expedition they 


perform the operation with thoroughness. The 
story of the destruction of the Goorkha escort which 
accompanied Mr. Quinton, the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, into the mountains of Manipur has many 
features in common with the massacre of the Cavagnari 
Mission, and with that still earlier disaster in Afghan- 
istan of which Dr. Brydon alone survived to tell the 
tale. You read of the same heroic resistance against 
overwhelming odds, of nearly the same completeness of 
slaughter ; and it is possible that you may have to read 
of the same neglect of precautions which marked the 
first, if not the second, adventure to Cabul. So far, 
however, as any coherent narrative of events has been 
collected from the panic-stricken fugitives escaped across 
the frontier, there is nothing to warrant any sweeping 
condemnation of Mr. Quinton and his officers. At any 
rate, the object of his visit seems to have been perfectly 
legitimate. The state of Manipur, which lies to the 
east of the tea-gardens of Assam, has, since the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah, been surrounded on all sides by 
British territory. Obviously the internal condition of a 
dominion so situate cannot be a matter of indifference 
to the Indian Government ; and for some time past 
the sovereign has held, nolens volens, the position of a 
feudatory of the Imperial Crown. But we have sedu- 
lously refrained from ill-advised interference: we have 
consistently adhered to the wise policy of recognising 
the ruler de facto. The ex-Maharajah was a strenuous 
monarch, who governed his turbulent kingdom for some 
forty years with an iron hand, and was conspicuously 
loyal to the British connection. For his services in the 
Naga war of 1879 he was created a K.C.S.I. Unfortu- 
nately, in his latter days his natural force abated ; last 
autumn his brothers prevailed against him; he was de- 
posed, and took refuge in Calcutta. Our Government 
made no attempt to restore him, but left the wicked 
brethren to divide the spoil. The usurpers were unable 
to agree; and Mr. Quinton, acting presumably on the 
advice of the Resident, Mr. Grimwood, advanced up- 
country for the purpose of installing him styled the 
Heir and deporting him entitled the Commander-in- 
Chief. Such a proceeding is clearly within the functions 
of the representative of the Paramount Power, and simi- 
lar rights of sovereignty have been exercised again and 
again by the Indian Government. The most arrant 
Cobdenite could scarce venture to declaim against their 
enforcement—did it succeed ; but in this instance Mr. 
Quinton has failed—and failed lamentably. 

Just at present criticism of the catastrophe is the 
merest guesswork, and in common fairness Mr. Quin- 
ton, who has happily escaped with his life though not 
with his liberty, must have the chance of being heard 
in his own defence. Still, one salient fact must 
strike the least observant of coffee-house politicians : 
the singular character, namely, of the force which 
accompanied the Chief Commissioner. It consisted of 
nearly five hundred men, and there were in addition 
several detachments moving in concert with the main 
body. Now, the merest tiro in military matters can 
hardly fail to perceive that an expedition so consti- 
tuted is too large for pacific purposes—rather is it 
provocative of assault—and too small to encounter 
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any degree of resistance. Whether the attack upon 
the Commissioner’s camp was due to the baffled ambi- 
tion of the Senaputty or Commander-in-Chief, or was 
a national movement on the part of the Manipuris, 
inspired by fear of sharing the fate of their neigh- 
bours, the chastised Lushais and the annexed Bur- 
mese, is not particularly to the point. Thus much is 
certain: that the men at Mr. Quinton’s disposal were 
wholly insufficient to withstand anything in the shape 
of an army. Such, however, was their fortune ; and 
though the Goorkhas, true to their splendid record, 
held out for eight-and-forty hours in their beleaguered 
entrenchments, their ammunition at length gave out, 
and they were cut to pieces. Of the Englishmen one 
at least has been killed, and others, including Mr. Quin- 
ton, are prisoners. These are the bare facts; but how 
to apportion the blame, since blame there must be ? 
Did Mr. Quinton go into Manipur with a light heart, 
under-estimating the numbers of the tribesmen under 
the Senaputty’s command and their determination to 
fight? Or did he ask for more troops, was refused, 
and then, thinking the circumstances urgent, deter- 
mine to advance with those in hand? It looks at any 
rate as if he anticipated some measure of disturbance. 
There must be inquiry into these matters. Meanwhile 
the judgment can be held in suspense, as also upon the 
ugly incident of the sauve-qui-peut, which, as reported 
at present, hardly seems in keeping with the traditions 
of British officership. Probably it is a mere invention. 
One thing is passing clear: that the Manipuris must 
be punished, and that with prompitude, or a general 
rebellion will break out in Burmah, already none too 
quiet. ‘There must be no bleating about ‘ blood-guilti- 
ness’; no discovery that the hillmen are ‘struggling— 
and rightly—to be free. Fortunately, neither is Lord 
Ripon Viceroy, nor is Mr. Gladstone Prime Minister ; 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Salisbury are not the sort 
of men to hold their hands for sentiment’s sake. Already 
you read that troops have been ordered to the front on 
the Burmese side, and some three columns will advance 
upon Manipur. Apart from the difficulties of the 
country, it is improbable that they will have to contend 
with a formidable foe, for though the mountaineers are 
ferocious, the most of the inhabitants are of the pacific 
Hindu breed. Still, the situation is complicated by 
the fact that the enemy has British captives in his hands, 
and care must be taken that there is no repetition of 
the Bhutan disgrace of 1863. As to the morality of 
thrashing the Manipuris, no man of healthy mind will 
greatly trouble himself. In many ways the hillman is 
a very estimable person, but he is also something of 
a nuisance. His notion of international morality, 
though not illogical, is rudimentary in the extreme, 
and it is just thereon that he is wholly inaccesible to 
argument. Therefore he must be compelled to adopt 
amore advanced code of ethics in his neighbours’ in- 
terest, if not his own. Little wars are inconvenient, 
but they are the necessary consequences of Empire. 





BY THE NOSE 
T may be that the quality of the name ‘Llewellyn 
Bullock ’ is essentially pseudonymous ; it is certain 
that the wearer thereof has read his Huysmans, and 
has profited by the reading to the full as liberally as 
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the author of Dorian Gray. Indeed, he has ‘ goiie 
one better’ than his great originals. While these, in- 
deed, concerned themselves with perfumes only as a 
means of titillating the sense of smell, himself is con- 
vinced that the way to lead man upwards and onwards 
is to take him literally by the nose. 

For it is plain to him that the ‘essential ultimate 
aim’ of Att is not pleasure but Refinement: ‘the 
result, in brief, ‘of the pleasures’ Art ‘ engenders.’ 
Such Refinement is, to begin with, ‘solely testhetic, 
but it makes so vigorously for ‘moral Refinement’ 
that it may be described as ‘the latter's almost in- 
variable prelude.” Now, the ‘ proper elementary range 
ahd object’ of ‘the great Refiner’ is ‘to worthily 
imitate or ene the admirable in Nature, and 
only ‘secondarily * ‘transcend it’ by ‘consistently 
avoiding * anus is «objectionable in itself,” together 
with whedunde is ‘of itself liable to excite unworthy 
emotion. It is to the senses that it makes appeal, 
and it is by the senses that it works the oracle 
(so to speak) with man’s capacity for being good. 
Why should it limit its operations to the twin spheres 
of hearing and vision? In this connection taste is 
impossible ; for even if it be not exactly ‘liable to 
excite unworthy emotion, the pleasure it confers is 
not of those that make for Refinement—indeed, is 
‘wholly of a lower order, being largely compacted of 
‘sensuality and selfishness. But what of that other 
sense, ‘more delicate than hearing, more delicate even 
than sight’? that sense ‘of whose intricate nicety the 
use to man has been a matter of perpetual conjet- 
ture’? What, in a word, of the ‘ esthetic potentiality” 
of smell? What tnllead | ? you ask with a lively re- 
membrance of the nuisance that a well-appointed nose 
can sometimes be. And have we not Huysmans here ? 
and if we have him, why is he not in quotation marks, 
as he was not in Dorian Gray? ‘For, says our 
Columbus—Columbus Naso, of course— ‘ consider,” Says 
he, ‘the most degraded type of civilised humanity.’ 
Approach them not nasonically, for that were an 
offence against esthetics, but by means of your mind’s 
eye, and ‘note their surroundings of squalor, evil 
smell, and then depravity... They stink, in short, and 
they are therefore wicked ; and to suggest that in Her 
Majesty’s prisons they would be just as wicked how- 
beit they took you by the nose no longer were to show 
yourself unworthy of a serious controversy. In truth 
the matter of their offence is rank to heaven, and it is 
neither the eat nor the eye, it is the nostril, that is 
most keenly conscious of the fact. For themselves, 
they do not mind it in the least, and the consequence is 
that even as they delight in evil so do they remain in- 
different to good. Is it not plain that, if you teach them 
the use of Pears’ soap and convince them of the helpful 
quality of patchouli, ‘they are already embarked on 
the voyage to Refinement’? As it is, they are damned : 
and that despite the fact that ‘evil smell is not always 
the essentially foul °—(the ‘Ca pue, mais ¢a fait plaisir 
tout de méme’of Mayeux, the atrocious hunchback, 
occurs at this point to the irreverent mind)—the fact 
being that, as Baudelaire remarked some forty years 
ago (atid Batidelaire’s prose being little known in Eng- 
latid, we refrain froth quoting him as carefully as thotigh 
fie had written A Rebours)—it may be only an exaggera- 
tion of what artistic discretion might have ‘tuted to 
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good account. But such niceties of niceness are for the 
‘trulv refined” alone: and the fact is that it is to 
none but the ‘ truly refined’ that our philosopher's ap- 
peal is made. ‘To the nasal membranes of these it is 
that he addresses his prescription of the new Fine 
Art—the art, that is, not older than the Huysmans of 
A Rebours—the Fine Art of Fragrance, to wit. Its 
‘primary aim’ is ‘ to imitate and transcend the admir- 
able scents of Nature’; and to imitate and transcend 
them in their several degrees, and to produce «esthetic 
analogies of (the italics are not the author's this time) 
‘the agreeableness of mignonette, the beauty of musk, 
and the sublimity of the exotic tuberose.. The im- 
mediate effect is merely aesthetic refinement ; but ‘ moral 
purity is . its close attendant.’ Indeed, to be 
morally pure without being first asthetically refined 
is ‘for this humanity of ours’ well-nigh impossible. 
The moral is plain. Cultivate your sense of smell, and 
by the time you get to the mysterious ‘ hovenia’ you 
may be the bright particular star of a new and im- 
proved edition of Exeter Hall. Neglect its cultivation, 
and the issue can be naught but ‘ moral deterioration, 
moral poverty, moral degradation. In other words, 
the way to virtue lies, by way of Refinement, through 
certain of the senses. ‘To taste is human ; to smell is 
divine. ‘To touch may be to indulge in the vilest form 
of selfishness; but to nose a thing behind the arras 
may be no more than to experience * an exaggeration 
of what artistic discretion might have turned to good 
account.” It follows that, in spite of People’s Palaces, 
Free Libraries, and the Rev. Samuel Barnett, ‘a great 
good work yet remains’ to be done for the people of 
Britain: to wit, ‘the removal of that terrible bane 
of the poorer quarters in our teeming towns and 
cities—foul, contaminating smell. This, together 
with ‘the wise introduction of the blessings of re- 
fining Fragrance, is enough for a single article in 
The National Review; and with this our excellent 
‘ Llewellyn Bullock * is content to be content. 

There is no reason why he should not be so. He is at 
once the discoverer of an art and the prophet-priest of 
its morality—as who should say, at once John Ruskin 
and Antonello da Messina, at once Gluck and Richard 
Wagner, at once the Member for Newcastle and ‘ our 
common Grandma, even J.-J. Rousseau. To be nasonic 
and vocal, wsthete and moralist, poet and preacher, 
inspiration and oracle—in truth, “tis something of 
an achievement. The pity is that one Des Esseintes, 
the hero of A Rebours, has gone still further, and that 
until you have passed Des Esseintes on his upward way 
you cannot be seriously considered. ‘The last state of 
Des Esseintes is, in fact, a culmination, and not even 
* Llewellyn Bullock * can afford to pass over it. Mean- 
while he has done something, having achieved the in- 
vention of a moral art; and with a pleasing vision of 
the introduction, ‘ the wise introduction, of the culture 
of the nasal membrane into the province of the School 
Board, this attempt to popularise his theory may well 
come to an end. 





GIFFENS BOOK OF HOURS 
R. GIFFEN of the Board of Trade has flung 


forth a return of the hours worked on the aver- 
age by the various trades of the country, and the first 
VOL. V. 
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disposition, on looking through the volume, is to hurl 
it back at his head. He has arranged no index 
of contents, he has added up no totals, he has struck 
no averages, and he has deduced no conclusions which, 
as a professional statistician, he may be presumed to 
have been able and ready to do: he has merely heaped 
up his figures as a man piles rubbish into a cart. All 
the same, the figures are numerous, and they seem toler- 
ably complete and fairly accurate—(they have been 
supplied by employers of labour, by trades’-unions, and 
by other agencies)—and they must have, therefore, a 
considerable value for him that will toil and dig at the 
amorphous mass. 

The hours of labour are given for 1850, 1860, 1870, 
1880, and 1890, and the most cursory examination of 
the figures convinces that, as the decades of years have 
passed, there has been a general shrinking of the work- 
ing day. On the whole, there was but little shrinkage 
between 1850 and 1860: that was a stagnant and tran- 
sitional time in the trade and industry of the country. 
The greatest shrinkage happened about 1870—which, it 
is well to remark, was the time of our highest manufac- 
turing and agricultural prosperity—and between 1880 
and 1890, when certain new social forces—(as, for in- 
stance, popular education)—had begun to tell. On look- 
ing closer, it will be found that the shrinkage has been 
much more general and to greater extent than has been 
commonly supposed. It will be seen, moreover, that 
the greatest reduction has come to pass in industries 
that have been affected by powerful trades’-unions, and 
the least in those that have had little or no union 
at all. For instance, the Northumberland colliers, 
who have a powerful and complete organisation, have 
abridged their working week for ‘ hewers ’ from 60 hours 
in 1860 to 38 hours in 1890, and for boys from 72 to 
323; while agricultural labourers—(save in the Ulceby 
district of Lincolnshire, where there has been for years 
a kind of Labourers’ Union)—and railway men, who 
have made but sporadic and ill-devised attempts at 
combination, have much the same length of working 
day now as they had thirty years ago. 

Altogether the figures supplied, if they suggest no 
fresh economical conclusions, fortify one or two to 
which sensible people have already come. They serve 
to establish the contention that there is not the smallest 
necessity for demanding that Parliament shall decree a 
general eight hours’ day: those trades that want one 
ran get it by such forms of combination as the law 
already allows them and as they have already short- 
ened their day by; and those others that want it 
but have no hope of attaining it in the approved 
way may be advantaged by waiting till they have. 
Moreover, the figures establish that friction first and 
then disobedience—(under the cloak of overtime)— 
would result from any attempt to make a general eight 
hours’ day compulsory : there are so many occupations 
in which the length of the working day must vary 
with the weather and with the season of the year; 
indeed, there are no out-door trades which do not show 
different averages for summer and for winter, and ‘in 
harvest time labourers will willingly work as much as 
eighty hours per week.’ The sons of toil can surely 
afford to be temperate in their ambitions and demands. 
While mere capitalists and merchants and professional 
men work as hard as, if not harder than, ever they 
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did, the horny-handed have in twenty or thirty years 
abridged their day from ten or ten and a-half hours on 
the average to nine; and withal they have larger wages, 
they are better fed and better clothed: though not of 
necessity, as many wish to argue, because they have 
shortened their working day, but rather, it may be, in 
spite of it. 

It may well be asked : ‘Since so various advantages 
have been gained, since what is called Progress has 
made so much headway in so short a space of time, 
how comes it that such agitation and such pother exist 
among working folk that the Government appoints 
a Labour Commission ? Being so_ well-fed—being, 
what are the young 





as one may say, so pampered 
lions of the democracy roaring for 7° The plain 
answer is that the appetite of the young lions has 
grown by what it fed on. There is in all mankind an 
(they are few indeed that 





insatiable appetite for ease 
delight in any work for its own sake)—and once in- 
dulged, the more imperious it becomes: all the more 
imperious if a man’s chief end is only to get his daily 
bread and as much beer and skittles as may be. It is 
long since working-folk began to taste freely of ease, 
and with such things as Education Acts and Free 
Libraries, with our encouragement of the noble art of 
discontent, we have done our utmost to stimulate and 
develop the taste. Once there was preached—(some 
forty or fifty years ago)—the Gospel of Work : that 
has been some time proved to be a paradox, and there 
is now preaching at the corners of the streets and at 
the entering in of the gates the Gospel of Play. That 
might do little harm, if it did not fall into the ease of 
an insubordinate and mutinous generation. But, as 
things are, what is to be the end of it all no man may 
prophesy. Mr. Matthew Arnold has said that Michelet 
once described to him the people of France as ‘a 
nation of barbarians civilised by the conscription.’ 
However it may be done—whether by war or by pes- 
tilence—we must have the ideas of public duty and 
discipline brought to the mind of our masses before a 
better day can dawn for our country: before, as said 
the Duke of Wellington, ‘a revolution’ can be effected 
‘by due course of law.” And before then we may have 
to experience throes of Anarchy. 





THE DEGRADATION OF BILLIARDS 
N” for years has a match at billiards excited so 


much general interest as the one just decided 
between Peall and Roberts. It was not to decide an 
important point: in a spot-barred game the champion 
at restricted billiards gave the all-in champion a start 
of 12,000 in 24,000 up, but the result could not pos- 
sibly decide who was the better player. No: it was the 
popular belief that two professional billiard-players were 
for once engaged in a fight wherein each did actually 
mean to win if he could. The truth is that Peall, who 
outdid himself early this season and cut every record with 
a break of 3500, has long been anxious to have himself 


proclaimed absolute champion. In a sense he was right. 
So long as the English game remains distinct from the 
French and American, and the spot-stroke is as admis- 
sible as any other hazard, the best player is he that 
can score most at all-in billiards. To this the spot- 
barred people have a strong reply. The argument may 
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sound very well to amateurs, but the professional billiard- 
player is a creature whose estate is gate-money, and un- 
less he can draw his betting transactions themselves will 
be limited. Now, for several consecutive days to watch 
a man knocking a red ball into a pocket is, even after 
due allowance for the splendid accuracy of eye and 
muscle with which he goes on making the shot and 
getting position, just about as stimulating as the sight 
of a labourer breaking stones; and people will not 
crowd to see it done. ‘That, says Roberts, is the reason 
why he gave over the practice of a stroke which he 
is endeavouring to get eliminated from the game, and 
his claim to superiority rests on his mastery of all- 
round play. But on the same ground it might be 
advanced that the play of a brilliant amateur is far 
more interesting than that of any professional; for 
your professional’s only study is to score. His ambi- 
tion being limited to keeping the balls together, he 
uses only a half-table for private practice. On_ this 
smaller ‘cloth he trains himself to such a nice and 
accurate use of ‘strength’ and ‘ bottom’ and ‘side’ 
as enables him to work his cannons and hazards so as 
to ‘leave himself* each time. Nothing could be more 
tiresome than to watch the achievement of a great 
break thus made—even when the player is as quick on 
his stroke as Roberts is. But the amateur—especially 
the non-betting amateur who plays from pure love 
of the game—has no inducement to acquire what is 
essentially a mechanic art. And inasmuch as he has 
not the knack of keeping the balls together long, he 
is compelled to attempt the long, the difficult, and the 
complicated strokes generally shirked by the ‘safety ’- 
loving professional. 

But the pity of it is that the man who plays for 
money has all the say in the most beautiful and fasci- 
nating of all indoor pastimes. Rightly or wrongly, it 
has come to pass that no one believes in the good faith 
of those ‘that take part in the season’s many matches ; 
and not long ago the victor in what Innocence held the 
most brilliant of the year was greeted with hisses that 
conveyed no doubtful insinuation. Nor could anything 
else be expected of the class from which professionalism 
recruited. Club and hotel markers, haunters of tavern 
and public rooms, broken ‘ sports* and needy sharpers 
—this the sort of trash that wins renown with the cue. 
With the majority it is meat and drink to ‘ get a mug 
on, and second nature to lie and cheat and inveigle. 
Another type of player is almost as bad: the sharper, 
that is, who devotes not all his talents to the art but, 
in the intervals of backing horses or cheating at cards, 
is wont to make it yield him up a little pocket-money. 
And again he merges into the shady character who has 
not altogether forgotten that he has been a gentleman, 
but does not scruple now and then to play the rogue. 
Among them they have so degraded a noble game of 
skill that it is as intimately associated with gambling 
and blackguardism as dice once were and as_ baccarat 
actually is. Hence in the present case an honest con- 
test came as an immense surprise. 

It is good that some principal amateurs are endeavour- 
ing to throw off the yoke of professionalism. But it is 
extremely difficult to draw a proper line of demarcation 
in the absence of heroic measures. What is desirable 
is that men who play billiards as a pastime, whether 
at home or in their clubs, should separate themselves 
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from the ruck to which billiards is a trade or an instru- 
ment of deceit ; and the only way to do that is to form 
an organisation for which all should be disqualified that 
have played in a public saloon. It may be asked what 
necessity there is for organising at all? and why may 
not the private player ignore these others and go his 
own way ? and what is the use of inviting a new cham 
pionship ? ‘To all which there is a sufficient reply. At 
present the law-givers of the game are the professionals 
and table-makers ; and if they alter the rules, the table, 
or the balls to suit the whim or the play of whomsoever 
has the ascendancy, the amateur has to submit. He 
must adopt the change, whether he like it or not. Were 
the English game transposed into the French, however 
much the amateur might dislike it, there is no body of 
authority enough to make effectual protest. In no other 
game is the same thing permitted. One cannot imagine 
professional football players or cricketers dictating to the 
gentlemen, nor caddies making rules for their patrons 
at golf. And if it were urged that, as the professional 
player can beat the amateur, it were easy for him to 
quell the revolt, or at any rate to go on exhibiting in 
spite of it, the answer is simply, nothing of the kind. 
The professional is ruled by the table-maker—is kept 
by him, one might almost say; and whoever rules the 
table-maker holds the key of the position. To do 
that were the easiest matter in the world for the 
wealthy amateur; and even if it were not it were 
still worth trying. For the sake of rescuing from op- 
probrium a game no man of hand and eye can refrain 
from passionately loving. 


PROTECTION IN FRANCE 

HK Chamber of Deputies has tinkered the tariff 
on several occasions since 1880; but its patriotic 
endeavours have always been cramped and hindered by 
treaties of commerce. ‘These treaties now expire, and 
the Government means to put an end to the system on 
which civilised nations regulate their commercial affairs, 
and adopt a double-barrelled scheme of general and 
conventional tariffs. “Tis a complicated arrangement 
designed to work to the perpetual interest of France, 
and to checkmate outsiders in their pursuit of trade 
with her; and its authors were heartened for the work 
of tariff-mongering by the example of the ‘ great sister 
Republic.” They decline the pork of Chicago, but they 

have imported the M‘Kinleyism of M‘Kinley. 

The manipulation of the tariff, as they practise it, is a 
dangerous game. There is abundance of twaddle about 
‘safeguarding national interests’ and ‘encouraging 
native industries’; but to deputies and Government 
alike the adjustment is simply a political investment. 
Are they not the paid servants of the Democracy, 
although they call their wages an ‘indemnity.’ And 
are they not justified in shaping their services in 
the interest of those who pay them the best? It is 
therefore a great trial to statesmanship to know what 
to do and to which side to turn. It would never do to 
conciliate all interests ; for then the futility of Protec- 
tion would be demonstrated, and the object of MM. 
les Députés were defeated. In truth they must weigh 
the political values of the rival interests; and in the 
effort to discharge their duties they were much harassed 
by protests and demands. The silk manufacturers, 
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whose business had decreased with the year, want raw 
material free, but the silk-worm breeders, whose vote 
is also considerable, demand Protection. The distillers 
who use glucose and beetroot demand a prohibitive duty 
on the maize and the molasses of use to rivals in the 
trade. ‘The farmers cry for a tax on wool, but the 
wool-spinners say that one would be their ruin. All 
dead meat imported must be heavily charged (1) in 
order to raise the price to the poor in the large cities— 
who do not vote—and (2) for the benefit of those with 
live stock to sell and influence to use. It is thus that 
the ‘interest of the nation” is promoted for a few. 
Industrial centres may protest; but the democracy of 
the cities must give way to the rural population, which 
outnumbers it by more than two to one. 

This is not new in France. Commercial treaties, 
with a moderate tariff, were entered into by the Em- 
pire in 1860; and trade expanded under them. As 
the Republicans were unable to do any mischief, the 
tariff remained practically unaltered until 1880, by 
which time the foreign trade of the country had 
doubled. But Republicanism in the rural districts 
was wavering, and M. Keller, reporting in 1880 on 
the fiscal question, told his fellow-deputies that ‘if 
they did nothing for agriculture, agriculture would do 
nothing for herself... They did nothing that year for 
agriculture except make promises and ask her votes ; 
but in the New Chamber sur-taxes were placed on her 
products. Next year there was a shrinkage in trade- 
It was followed by a greater fall in 1883. In 1884 the 
combined exports and imports, which in 1881 were 
worth 8425 millions of francs, fell to 7576 millions. 
There was a great depression in agriculture. The pea- 
sants were growing discontented. | Republicanism was 
again declining among the country population ; its re- 
presentatives therein were menaced with failure ; and 
as the election was coming on—in 1885—something 
had to be done. A brilliant stroke of statesmanship 
was conceived by M. Méline, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, who created a new order—that of ‘le Meérite 
Agricole’—so that little medals were struck and decora- 
tions were distributed. The Republicans went to the 
country on the *‘ Mérite Agricole’ and with promises of 
more protection, to be surely followed this time by 
national prosperity. In the new Chamber more efforts 
were made to patch up the tariff and insure the pro- 
mised ‘national prosperity, and the result was the 
usual decline in trade. ‘The mischievous imports 
against which the new legislation was directed de- 
creased, but so did the exports, which was more than 
the Protectionists expected. The total trade was less 
in 1886 than in the previous year, less in 1887 than in 
1886, and in 1888 it sank to 7353 millions of franes, 
being 1072 million francs less than in 1881. Trade 
remained almost stationary for the next year, but there 
was a slight increase in the returns for 1890, due no 
doubt to the artificial stimulus of the Exhibition. But 
business still languishes, and trade is in a much worse 
plight than before the tariff-tinkering. Fortunately 
for the Republicans, Boulanger saved them from facing 
the country at the last election with their disastrous 
commercial policy. 

The best illustration of the way in which our Depu- 
ties promote the national prosperity is found in their 
treatment of the sugar industry. ‘There is a sugar ring 
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in the Chamber which has managed to get a very heavy 
duty put on foreign material ; a premium or drawback 
is also paid to the sugar manufacturer on the wares he 
exports; and thus we have two taxes clapped on the 
people in the interests of a few monopolists and their 
tools in the Chamber. Under this system, the more 
sugar exported the less advantage it is to France. 
The result is that the French ratepayers help us hated 
Islanders to pay for our sugar. In this way: as the 
manufacturers are paid bounties on their exports, they 
deduct the amount of the bounties as their selling- 
price abroad. 





EXIT’ BUTTONHOLING 
'HE Buttonholer—or Political Lobbyist, as he pre- 
fers to be styled—is doomed to go the way of 
the Interviewer. War has been declared against him 
in ‘ official’ and other circles. The doors of the lobbies 
have not been positively shut in his face ; but measures 
have been taken to restrict him to the remainder-biscuit 
of gossip, and he must die perforce of inanition. At the 
best it was little in the way of genuine intelligence that 
he could get. Such news is locked and padlocked in the 
minds of some half-dozen men—the members of the 
Cabinet within the Cabinet. The country press has many 
faults, but it is not as yet, nor is it ever likely to be, essen- 
tially ‘reptilian.”. When a Cabinet Minister has occasion 
to use it, he writes a letter and signs his name: he does 
not, whether directly or indirectly, inspire a well-dined 
editor. Once, it is true, he was in the habit of unbosom- 
ing himself in the confidence of his study, his club, or 
his office to members of his own party who might be 
supposed to know better than to ‘blab. But it is 
notorious that certain among the ‘weaker brethren’ 
(in both parties) committed what ought to be ac- 
counted the unpardonable sin in politics. It is like 
enough that they did not directly betray themselves to 
the Buttonholer; but they certainly did betray them- 
selves to decoys (in the shape of inferior partisans) 
whom the Buttonholers knew how to manipulate ; and 
this fount has been effectually sealed. Ministers tell 
nothing even to intimate friends: and besides, as one 
said rather plaintively not long ago, they have ‘ nothing 
to tell.” At its best, therefore, the Buttonholer’s is the 
poorest harvest ; and it is not remarkable that, being 
in extremis, and being expected to make bricks of 
London Correspondence without either clay or straw, 
he should have been forced to pass off the cackle of 
his chop-house for the murmur of the political world. 
Nine-tenths of the different sorts of rumours ‘ cur- 
rent in official circles’ are current only in the Press 
Gallery dining-room, or in some other of the favourite 
haunts of the Parliamentary reporters who add to their 
incomes by acting as London Correspondents. It is 
tolerably well-known that one or two leading provincial 
papers retain a live M.P. to send them a few ‘pars’ 
every night. But these ‘ pars’ are not intelligence but 
commentary ; and when the writer happens, as some- 
times he does, to be a University man, they are agree- 
ably distinguished by their not being written in Fleet 
Street English: which is decivilised to the point of 
meaning nothing at all. 
But the journalistic or professional Buttonholer is 
not the most objectionable creature in process of evic- 
tion from the lobbies. ‘The provincial deputation- 
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monger—especially flagrant and notorious at the season 
of private bills—is infinitely worse than he. This 
species of Buttonholer—and the Scots variety in par- 
ticular—is_ still well known; but he was a more 
familiar figure ten years since than now. Squat of 
figure, blatant of voice and laugh, wearing a white 
hat and a white waistcoat at all seasons (for he 
thought they lent him dignity !), he haunted the inner 
lobby of the Commons ; for there he was in his element, 
and there in the sight of brother bailies he would slap 
his much-enduring representative on the back, and con- 
descend to drink his whisky at the too-convenient bar, 
But he was long ago found out for an expensive impos- 
ture. He is sent at the cost of his Corporation to win 
votes to some bill which that Corporation favours, or to 
advise the Parliamentary counsel in charge of it ; but as 
matter of fact he alienates where he should conciliate 
by a vulgarity alternating between insolence and syco- 
phancy. The Parliamentary Bar will not so much as 
touch his hand; and in nine cases out of ten he does 
a great deal of disfavour to the Corporation he goes 
south to benefit. All the same, he sends in an enor- 
mous bill to his City Chamberlain; and therefrom, 
howbeit it bristle with ‘items, all reference is absent 
to the Tom-and-Jerryisms in which he bas indulged. 
All possible changes in private bill procedure apart, 
most respectable Corporations find that with a good 
local agent and a good Parliamentary solicitor they can 
conduct the bulk of their business—all, indeed, except 
that in whose connection witnesses must be examined— 
far more profitably by correspondence than by deputa- 
tion. And were the ‘ pickings’ of the Buttonholer not 
regarded as a sort of prize for the provincial agitator 
who fights and truckles his way into town councils, 
they and he would have disappeared years since. In 
any case, they cannot survive the rapidly approaching 
completion of British Local Government. 


RIGHT FOR ONCE 
N UCH thanks are due to him who makes Mr. Glad- 
pe stone ridiculous. Let them be given then un- 
grudgingly to Sir Frederick Milner, who indeed has a 
happy knack that way. It is not so many years since 
he made a delightful hare of Sir William Harcourt. 
He is not the less to be thanked because he has after 
all been materially helped by Mr. Gladstone: for you 
cannot well make a man ridiculous unless he does help. 
The merit of the act is in seeing the opportunity and 
using it. We are not sure that the most brilliant feature 
in Sir F. Milner’s achievement is not the prophetic saga- 
city with which he foresaw the kind of answer Mr. Glad- 
stone would make to his demand for some evidence in 
support of the charge included in the dreary Hastings 
speech. ‘The greatest and best of living Englishmen 
said in round terms that ‘ the Tory press and most 
of the Tories in England’ were supporting Mr. Parnell. 
Sir Frederick asked for the evidence for this critical 
remark. ‘There was a plain answer to be given—as we 
propose to show; but the time is long past, if ever 
there was a time, in which Mr. Gladstone could give 
a plain answer. He at once began to wriggle. He 
would not enter into a controversy ; he did not speak 
of all the party but of individuals, some of them 
in high positions, and he would prove his words 
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every proper opportunity. = In short, there would 
be neither retraction nor evidence from Mr. Glad- 
stone, who for the rest was too great a man to con- 
descend to meet Sir Frederick Milner. This is an 
imposing attitude when the little man submits. But 
how when he does not and is of an ironic turn? Herr 
Diogenes ‘Teufelsdréckh has excellently described what 
happens in these cases. ‘Have we not seen persons 
of weight and name, coming forward with gentlest 
indifference to tread such a one out of sight as an in- 
significancy and worm, start ceiling-high (balkenhoch) 
and thence fall shattered and supine, to be borne home 
on shutters, not without indignation, when he proved 
electric and a torpedo?” Sir Frederick Milner proved 
electric and a torpedo. He sent the person of weight 
and name called Gladstone balkenhoch by a reply in 
which taunts for not sticking to his guns and a de- 
lightfully neat summary of his personal dealings with 
the man ‘steeped to the lips in treason” were com- 
bined to form a beautiful explosive. 

As an answer to the most complete known example 
of the * unconscious humbug’ this was admirable. But 
supposing Mr. Gladstone had answered, ‘I said it, and 
I meant it, and I told the truth, and my evidence is 
every word the Tory press has spoken, every careful 
reservation it has made, every adjective it has used, all 
it has left between the lines—and so likewise for Tory 
speakers.” In that case it might have been possible to 
reply that he was the last man in the world who had a 
right to make a sin out of support given to Parnell; 
but it would not have been possible honestly to meet him 
with adenial. In effect, we take pleasure in admitting 
that for once he is right. As we said when he fired off his 
feeble bombshell at Hastings,a great deal of cant has been 
talked about this matter; and so some of those who 
were loudest at the time have learnt to see. We note, 
for instance, that The Times has had the good sense to 
acknowledge, on second thoughts, that it would rather 
see Parnell win—at least, until his party, which seems 
the weaker, ‘regains an equality of power with its 
opponents. If any Gladstonian declares that he can- 
not see the difference between this and support of Mr. 
Parnell, we should for once in a way be inclined to 
agree with him. And pray, why should we not * sup- 
port Mr. Parnell’? The right or wrong of the course 
will depend on the way in which, and the purpose for 
which, the support is given. It is absolutely legitimate 
to ‘support’ the member of a * long firm* who is in- 
clined to split on his fellow-swindlers. His motive may 
be as mean as the motives of those who turn king’s evi- 
dence usually are. It is quite likely that he has further 
frauds in his mind, and is only anxious to jockey his 
late pals out of their share in the swag. What then ? If 
he is useful in breaking up the swindle let him be used 
—let him even be bribed and protected by the police. 
If the rogues have fallen out among themselves, and 
are all wrangling without needing encouragement, so 
much the better. When things are at that happy 
pass one may look on and observe with amusement 
that one particular scamp is more dexterous and ingeni- 
ous than the rest. If, then, some confederate of the 
long firm who has lately ‘ stood in? with all the rest in 
some gigantic plant comes forward, and accuses the 
honest man whom he was lately endeavouring to de- 
fraud, of ‘sympathy ° with the scamp and of giving him 
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support, it is the most foolish thing in the world 
to be angry with his cant. The sensible course is to 
laugh at him, and tell him he is right. Denial is mere 
waste of breath. If you endeavour to convince him that 
he is wrong by solemn denials, he will simply ask you to 
help suppress the rogue who is spoiling his little game 
—in other words, to re-establish the long firm to your 
own hurt. As long as you refuse to do this idiotic 
thing he will keep on repeating his abuse. The rational 
thing is to let him rave. All the abuse which is 
directed against the Tories by the Gladstonians for 
their support of Mr. Parnell is on a level with their 
stale old scolding at the Castle for its use of informers. 

This we take to be our position as regards Parnell 
and his late friends the Gladstonians. He is damaging 
them, and we wish him all possible success ; and we do 
not care who knows it, nor what words they may use 
about it. ‘The Unionist party will not vote for Parnell, 
nor help him to get Home Rule. But when it sees 
that he is making Home Rule more impossible every 
day, it may fairly wish him good luck. The Glad- 
stonians call this giving ‘sympathy’ and ‘support, 
and will go on so calling it though we bawl ourselves 
hoarse with denial. These denials, too, besides being 
perfectly useless as a means of imposing silence on 
persons who long ago discarded argument for abuse, 
have a slight dash of hypocrisy about them. One has 
only to look at the bulk of Unionist comment on Irish 
affairs since last November to see how we have rejoiced 
in this man’s doings—and we should be silly if we had 
not. The service he has done the cause is inestimable. 
He has torn to shreds all the lying disguises of the 
Home Rule party, he has forced his colleagues to com- 
mit themselves to ruinous demands, he has plucked the 
heart out of Mr. Gladstone’s trumpery mystery, he 
has stood forward himself as an openly revolutionary 
leader. He has shown what kind of man Mr. Glad- 
stone allied himself with, and the whole Parliamentary 
party swore by, till three months ago. Finally, he 
has made a sharp split between the fighting Revolu- 
tionary element and the intriguers of the Nationalist 
party. After such services we Unionists were ungrate- 
ful indeed if we did not * sympathise’ with him. 





IDEAL AND REAL 
‘If IT were God? —Mnr. W. T. Sreap at Finsbury. 


( ). if he were, this frantic ministrant 
Of that New Cybele all men scoff and spurn, 
To what a heaven of lies and spies and cant 


And knock-kneed Pruriency our world would turn! 


How the unfinished Female would rejoice 
In dalliance shrill with the imperfect Male! 
To what high ends, Hysteria, would thy voice 


Not urge them shrieking, and with shrieks prevail ! 


O dream too goodly to lie dreamed and dead! 
The pity, O the pity, that meanwhile 
He should be only William Thomas Stead, 


Whose corybantics and whose noble style 


Make decent people halloo on Parnell, 


And send Sir Dilke the Commons’ roll to swell! 
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MODERN MEN 
LORD JUSTICE BOWEN 


N the Year of Jubilee it seemed fitting that such a 
learned and dignified body as the judges should felici- 
tate Her Majesty the Queen. They met in solemn conclave 
to consider a draft address. ‘Conscious as we are of our 
shortcomings,’ it began; and the phrase struck a jarring 
note; and one (like Cato) accustomed to give his little 
senate laws boldly expressed a thought which lurked, 
with an obvious modification, in the minds of others. He 
was not aware, he said, that as a judge he had any short- 
comings. ‘Then,’ said a Voice, ‘let us put “ Conscious as 
we are of one another's shortcomings.”’ The owner of 
the Voice, so the bar believed, was Lord Justice Bowen : 
for none besides has the gift of gentle irony. 

His position does not give him frequent opportunities 
for its display, and his chief characteristics on the bench 
are his command over the facts and the law of a case— 
(a thing that in his position ought to go without saying, 
but does not)—the dignified courtesy of his manner, and 
withal so high a literary excellence in the enunciation of 
his judgments that to hear him after the yelling common- 
places of the bar is to have ‘a fearful battle render'd you 
in music,” Now, a courtesy that is exquisite and perfect 
and yet not womanish is scarce possible to the Saxon ; 
and certain briefless and irreverent ones have dared (with 
shame be it admitted) to speak of Miss Bowen; but this 
only shows their lack of understanding, for the Lord 
Justice’s politeness, howbeit extreme, is never exagge- 
rated. Behind it are a strength of mind and a reach of 
knowledge which command respect; and then, it is plainly 
the natural outcome of a sincere and generous, a noble and 
sympathetic, nature. You are sometimes reminded of the 
Lord Chief-Justice of England as you listen ; but the sug- 
gested comparison is much to the advantage of the Lord 
Justice. Another ground of resemblance is that both are 
literary men as well as lawyers ; and though Lord Cole- 
ridge is not unworthy of the great traditions he inherits 
yet the Lord Justice’s judgments are infinitely sounder 
law than his, at the same time that they are at least 
equally good literature. They are models of luminous 
exposition, of subtle and refined reasoning, and of the 
skilful application of principle to fact ; whilst they are full 
of phrases so felicitous as to take rank as legal maxims. 
Direct literary allusion would of course be out of place ; 
and though the Lord Justice once branded an argument 
(is it not written in the book of the Chronicles ?)—as 
worthy of Z'ristram Shandy, most of his utterances derive 
their form alone from literature. Here be specimens at 
random strung. His judgment in North Central Wagon 
Company v. Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company is a remarkable example of what is called driving 
a coach and four through an Act of Parliament: it showed 
that the doctrine of those very modern statutes, the '78 
and ’82 Bills of Sale Acts, is full of refinements as subtle 
as ever entered into the brain of a schoolman. His ex- 
position of the Married Women’s Property Act in Scolt v. 
Morley is also a strangely ingenious piece of reasoning. 
More satisfactory is the judgment in Vagliano Brothers v. 
The Bank of England, in which he was chosen as the 
mouthpiece of the majority of the Court. The sum in- 
volved was very important, but more important still was 
the question, how far is a bank responsible for the forged 
bills it has cashed? The matter has of course been taken to 
the Lords, which tribunal has reversed the Lord Justice’s 
decision ; but his judgment will always be remarkable for 
its admirable exposition of the relation between banker 
and customer. More characteristic than any is his brief 
deliverance in the somewhat trifling case of Borthwick y. 
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The Evening Post—an attempt on the part of The Morning 
Post to prevent the partial borrowing of its name. Banter 
and sarcasm seemed for once appropriate to the expression 
of a judgment, and these two pages are as pleasant read- 
ing as you shall find. But why multiply illustrations ? 
Nowadays the reports are only too voluminous. Some- 
thing is found worthy of record in the sayings of the Court 
of Appeal well-nigh at every sitting, and the result is that 
in a few years the deliverances of any one of its members 
come to occupy many hundreds of pages which they may 
read that will. And besides, in the case of a judge with 
literary tastes you rather turn to writings addressed to a 
less clerical circle than the British bar. 

Here the effect is a little disappointing. The bulk 
is small, and all its constituents are of the nature of 
mere parerga. A college essay on Delphi, and the South 
American notes of a ‘Vacation Tourist’ are compara- 
tively juvenile essays, and need only be mentioned for 
completeness’ sake. The paper on Law—contributed 
to Mr. Humphry Ward’s collection of essays on the Vic- 
torian era—is a very admirable account of judicial progress 
between 1837 and 1887; but such popular summaries are 
journalism, and have the permanence of journalism. The 
well-nigh forgotten pamphlet, The Alabama Claims, issued 
as long ago as 1808, is a very fine piece of reasoning in 
favour of arbitration, and designates with tact and temper 
a good many things that make for the American view 
of the question. The Lord Justice’s mild irony shines 
lambent in certain phrases: as ‘The rules which obtain 
among nations are not the same sort of law as is adminis- 
tered at Nisi Prius’ ; as ‘International law is hardly to be 
explained by taking the nation as a nation in one hand 
and the idea of a chose in action in the other, and shak- 
ing the two together’ ; as ‘He borrows legal codes from 
municipal law and projects them into space’—this last 
an excellent description of the renowned Historicus his 
method. All this is eminently characteristic, but. ’tis 
scarce so important that it need detain us. Especially 
as there is the Jirgi/ in English Verse, the metre being a 
sort of modified rhymed hexameter. It is an excellent 
piece of work, not treated as Pope and Dryden treated 
the two great masterpieces of the ancient world—by writ- 
ing two modern poems on their several subjects—for the 
Lord Justice is obviously a lesser poet and as obviously a 
greater scholar than either; but it is a consistent and 


give ‘the sweet and solemn 


> 


often successful attempt to 
majesty of the ancient form’ in English. Turn else to 
any of the more famous passages—that in which Anchises 
foretells the fate of Young Marcellus will do as well as 
another : 
*Q for his filial love ! for his old-world faith ! for his hand 
Matchless in battle !’— 

and you find that the ‘ haunting cadences’ of the renowned 
Mantuan have their tuneful echo in this latest of many 
versions. ‘This is the complete list ; and each article is 
so good of its kind that you ask with regret why it is not 
longer and fuller. 

What is the explanation? Partly, perhaps, a prosperous 
legal career. He sailed in smooth waters from the first. 
He did so well at Rugby and Balliol that his way was 
plain, and whilst he was still (legally) a very young man 
he was made junior standing counsel to the Treasury, or, 
in professional slang, Attorney-General’s devil. So far he 
was no doubt much occupied ; but this is a truly superior 
fiend, for it is a settled matter that he is made a judge 
without passing through the Q.C.-ship. The translation 
came in 1879, and three years afterwards the translated 
one was moved to the Court of Appeal. That tribunal is 
not exactly an ingenious device for the Endowment of 


Research ; but its members have a good deal of leisure» 
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and in this case you are disposed to resent the fact that 
so little has come of it. But the Lord Justice is not in 
good health—that is one answer ; and, again, he is a 
modest man, and by great learning and a fine faculty of 
literary appreciation you may rather be repelled from than 
impelled to composition. The past looms up too large. 
Its very majesty overshadows the petty interests of our 
flitting day. Is one worthy to tune one’s feeble pipe to 
the pitch of those mighty harmonies? Everything seems 
already said—and said so well! To produce a book is so 
easy to the general that the true respect is for him who 
feels that there is a certain impertinence in the very act of 
production. Were it not, indeed, like running up a wooden 
shanty against the wall of the very Parthenon? Thus it 
scarce seems a paradox to say of certain characters that 
they would have succeeded better had they been worse 
gifted. A taste too nice to stoop to the popular stuff that 
makes what fools call fame, a mind too scrupulous to en- 
gage with zeal in the vulgar strife of politics, a sympathy 
too wide to sink the man in the lawyer—the exemplars of 
such qualities as these are beyond eyeshot of the man 
in the street. Reporters interview them not, nor are 
clubs named in their honour; but the gods have found 
them consolation, for they are mightily indifferent to such 
rewards. But you cannot stop here, nor can you say that 
such facts explain how it is that Lord Justice Bowen is 
not merely unknown to the general but is completely out 
of the running for the three highest pieces of prefer- 
ment in his own profession. In truth here are real imper- 
fections. Morally, physically, and mentally he has been 
too much coddled. His path in life has been too closely 
shaded: you would that he might have had far more of 
sun and wind and rain. Knox in his wisdom prayed that 
the Church might be delivered from the bondage of the 
Universities ; and perhaps an application of his phrase will 
occur to you as you listen to certain utterances savour- 
ing rather of the study than the market, for you may 
look at men as well as nature ‘through the spectacles 
of books.’ In sooth ’tis all too much in the air. There 
is the fatal touch of unreality about much of the Lord 
Justice’s work. Nay, worse, over-refinement and excessive 
nicety are weaknesses in themselves, and Lord Bacon wisely 
reminds his successors ‘to beware of hard Constructions 
and strained Inferences; for there is no worse Torture 
than the Torture of Laws.’ And thus this rare and gifted 
nature is fated to pass through life and to leave no lasting 
vestige even in the narrow way of his own calling. 


STILL MORE THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES 


7 write one’s reminiscences seems almost like court- 

ing publicity, and that is not considered good form 
nowadays on the stage. I think it so horrid to advertise 
oneself. Yet in fulfilment of an old promise to the editor 
I must say something about my experiences, which have 
certainly been strangely interesting. Indeed, my life has 
been so eventful that I hardly know where to begin. Per- 
haps my best plan is to begin at the beginning !! When 
I was quite a child I had the pleasure (for it was a real 
pleasure then) to meet all the celebrities of the time, in- 
cluding Tom Costigan. 


Poor old fellow ! 
Shall I ever forget my first meeting with him! I can re- 
member it as if it was yesterday. Tom was then at the 
very height of his fame, and his song Dimpled Chin and 
Wavy Hair was being sold on every curbstone. He had 
come behind that night to talk with our low comedian, 
who was no other than the great Waxy White, and it gave 
me quite a turn to see them together. I had never seen 
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more than one celebrity at a time until that moment, and 
instead of taking my cue I stared at them in wonder. Mr. 
White introduced me to Tom, who was quite affable. I 
distinctly remember his saying tome: ‘ You have expres- 
sive fingers, child,’ and how gratified I was. Such inci- 
dents leave an indelible mark on the memory. Poor Tom! 
I often think that he would have enjoyed life more in 
these present days when actors cannot be imprisoned for 
debt. I have mentioned 
Waxy White. 

What a genius he was! It is true that we still have first- 
class comedians ; but could any of them hold a candle to 
‘Waxy’? So long as I live I shall never forget his extra- 
ordinary presence of mind during one of the most agonising 
moments I ever passed on the stage. I question if his 
resource has ever been equalled. We were playing in 
Gaby’s comedy The lattle-Snake, in which, as every one 
must remember, there is a banquet scene. On the three 
hundredth night one of the cleverest practical jokes ever 
perpetrated even by Sam Timberkin was played off on us. 
The drinking horns were filled not with coloured water but 
with rum!!! Of course Sam was at the bottom of this. 
We were all completely taken aback, and one of the 
walking gentlemen so far lost his presence of mind as to 
splutter and cry out ‘Why, it’s rum!’ It was an awful 
moment. I thought I should sink through the stage. We 
were all trembling, but Waxy rose to the occasion. With- 
out changing a muscle of his face he answered, ‘ Yes, this 
is a rummy go!’ You can imagine how the audience 
cheered, but they little knew that Waxy fainted as soon 
as the curtain fell. The strain had been so tremendous. 
One can hardly decide whether to admire his presence of 
mind or his ready wit more. Such men are born not 
made. 

I am often asked what sort of audience I like best. In 
reply I may say that I prefer an intellectual audience. 
The more intellectual the audience the more warmly am 
I appreciated, though why this should be so I cannot 
imagine. Never while I live shall I forget my 


First Appearance in Edinburgh. 
I was only in my teens at the time, and of course I knew 
the Edinburgh public by reputation. Those who have not 
been so far north may not know why the romantic Scot- 
tish capital is considered by artistes such a trying place 
to play in. The reason is that the audiences there are 
largely composed of University students, who are cele- 
brated for their learning and their artistic vision. No 
audience is readier to appreciate a good thing or to con- 
demn the commonplace. You may imagine how nervous 
I was when I found inyself facing row upon row of the 
picked culture of the island of Scotland. I question 
whether in my excitement I should not have forgotten 
my words had not that superb actress, Mrs. Kingfisher, 
whispered to me good-naturedly, ‘Go on and knock em.’ 
Never till my memory decays shall I forget her encourage- 
ment on that occasion. Well, I did go on, and I did 
knock them. The house became more and more enthu- 
siastic about me as the play proceeded, and as I spoke the 
tag (I was playing Rosalind) I was cheered repeatedly. 
The students waited for me at the stage-door, and while 
the vital flame burns within me I shall never forget their 
handsome chiselled faces and courteous manner as they 
took the horses out of my carriage and drew me to my 
hotel. It was the proudest moment of my life, and a 
unique scene in Edinburgh, for the leader of the students 
informed me that never before in the history of the Uni- 
versity had such an honour been vouchsafed to an artiste. 
‘Nor will it happen again, he added, in words that burned 
themselves upon my brain, ‘until you pay this historic 
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city another visit.’ This was not the only memorable 
kindness paid to me in ‘ Scotia’s darling seat !’ for on the 
following day I had a letter from 
An Edinburgh Professor, 
who had witnessed the performance, and was so good as to 
say that he thought I made a very pretty boy, and to ask 
me to dine with him at a restaurant. That letter is among 
my most cherished possessions, and I often read it still on 
Sundays. 
(To be continued weekly for three years.) 


IN KENT 

Y whichever way you fare to the Continent through 
Kent—the county of small holdings, the pays du droit 
coulumier du pdturage égal—you are rarely out of sight of 
the hop. At the start from London Bridge you pass 
the great hop-warehouses and the Hop Exchange in ‘ the 
Boro’, where hop-merchants, hop-factors, brewers, and 
farmers wrestle in the great hop gamble. Then, as near 
to London as Chislehurst on the one line or on the other 
at Bromley on the Bishop’s Land, you come on the first 
hop-gardens. Empty and dreary are they in early Spring 
—brown ground, bare poles, no one at work ; but just as 
at Hampton Court beside the beautiful Thames Dutch 
William dug out long canals to remind him of home, so 
too for a ‘man of Kent’ there is a pleasant flavour of 
accustomed toil in the sight of those wintry hop-gardens, 
with the poles stacked in formal rows: one hundred 
‘hills ’—2z.e. two hundred or three hundred poles—to a 
stack, twelve stacks to the acre, and between the rows 
the stricken water-furrows. So such an one, sitting in 
the train, casts up how much of wealth and wages earned 
this cultivation represents, and how in two months’ time 
these empty gardens will fill again with labour unceasing 
till November. But if the gardens are vacant the woods 
you steam through are full of workers pole-cutting. But 
Kentish woods are not of tall forest trees and natural 
bracken, but of strictly practical chestnut or ash planted 
in stubbles three feet by three, and cut down every 
twelve years, save that here and there a teller is left to 
grow up into a tall tree. Withal when you come on a 
cant of wood cut down, it is a homely, pleasant sight. 
The women, having placed the pole in two yokes, are 
barking and smoothing it; the men are sharpening the 
end; the smoke from a heap of peeled bark goes straight 
up in the still air; and a team is drawing a load of finished 
poles to the farmstead, the horses struggling with strain- 
ing haunches up a miry, deep-rutted ride. And continu- 
ally, as you journey on, you note by each farm-house, 
though hardly adjoining it, a peculiar cluster of red-tiled 
cones topped with white cowls. And this is the oast-house, 

where the hops are dried. 

A strange object, the oast-house, to the wandcr:ng 
foreigner, and even an Englishman might be ignorant of 
its uses. Empty during the rest of the year, save as an 
implement-shed or a storehouse, during September it is 
right busy—is indeed the centre of the farmer's hopes. For 
therein culminates the whole chance of profit on his year’s 
hop-growing: the digging and manuring the land, the 
tying, the picking, all tend to the final operation of dry- 
ing in the oast-house. “Tis a buyer's last objection and the 
farmer's last fear: the hops may be the best goldings—may 
be grown in a famous parish, without mould or rust and 
not bruised by the wind; still it may be said in ‘the Boro’ ’ 
they are not well dried. An important person is the drier, 
and arduous are his duties. He is paid above the ordinary 
farm wages ; but he—or rather they, for there are usually 
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two of them—have to be always in the oast-house: in 
it they sleep, in it they take their meals—on guard, as it 
were, night and day, keeping up and moderating the fur- 
naces, and watching the hops on the ‘ hair’ above, so that 
the juicy strig may be dried and yet the tender leaves 
keep green and unbroken. In early September the hop is 
full of sap ; hardly more than a hundred bushels at a time 
can be put on in the kiln ; and perhaps they will take six- 
teen hours to dry. But by October a hundred and sixty 
bushels may be dried in twelve hours. All this it is the 
drier’s craft to know ; and how and when to pile up the 
furnace and when to let it down so as best to economise 
and direct the heat. Formerly, too, he took much time 
in packing the dried hops tight in the pocket by tread- 
ing: now that is done in ten minutes by a machine 
stamper. And pleasant it is on a mellow September even- 
ing, when the partridges are crowing and calling in the 
stubbles after the day’s heat and slaughter, to see the 
homing carts full of the fresh-picked hops in loose sacks 
—pokes they call them: ten bushels to a poke, ten pokes 
to a cart-load ; while hard by, in the home meadow, the 
hopper houses are full of women, chattering as they make 
ready the evening meal in the common kitchen ; with the 
children, London ‘ nippers,’ screaming in play or watching 
in wonder the mysteries of the farm-yard. 

But the oast-house is above all the pleasant place of 
Artists, 
strangers, and women may praise the hop-picking: and 


talk, the farm-club for anecdote and debate. 
a glad time of meeting it is. The women like it, be- 
cause they all work in company with their neighbour ; 
they can talk as much as they please ; they can bring all 
their children out with them to help—the smallest will 
pick a few hops into a basket, the very baby can be 
laid safe on a shawl] under an umbrella; and the money 
they earn is for themselves (separate estate), so that any 
Kentish girl who is in a place will try and get back for 
picking. Yet, amusing and picturesque as it is, ‘tis only 
chattering and chaff. But the oast-hoyse is the place for 
serious talk ; you will learn deep facts when the shepherd 
and the carter and maybe a stranger or two gather with 
the drier to warm themselves before the furnace ; for, be- 
lieve me, the experienced farm-labourer is excellent com- 
pany if you will only let him talk and not ask questions 
or try to instruct him. The drier has plenty of time on 
his hands: he has little actual work to do—it is mainly 
watching—and he is glad to talk. And beside the driers 
—for such is the kindly Autumn custom—the wanderers 
from the road turn in: tinkers, packmen, fish-hawkers, 
even tramps; and if they are fairly quiet they are wel- 
come to warm themselves at the furnace, and either talk 
or lie down to sleep awhile. And such farm-labourers as 
have cottages near the steading, or are late at work feed- 
ing the beasts or tending the horses, with the shepherd 
taking a last look at his flock, are glad to turn in awhile 
to the drying and the talk. A curious circle it is, in the 
uncertain dancing light, with the far corners all dark; 
while the drier’s children, who have brought up his meal 
from the cottage, stand close behind their father, their 
timidity but half-overcoming their curiosity. 
interesting talk, too! 


And what 
All the memories and the wisdom 
of the farm: why and when this crop failed and that gave 
the best return, and then of ancient tales and old but 
unforgotten farmers ; and all this in the accent of a high- 
pitched Kentish snarl. Then, with the common sense of 
a shrewd cynicism they will criticise local and national 
politics in the light of what the candidate or his canvasser 
has said to them, and give their ideas of what is and what 
ought to be done. And for any one not content to take 


his opinions and his facts in respect of the wants and 
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feelings of rural England from Primrose meetings, much 
might be learned from the debates of this parliament for 
the redress of grievances. 





THE NEW OPERA 

[ greatness were a matter of stage-carpentry, /e Mage 

would be the greatest opera ever set on the stage. 
The unrivalled resources of the finest house in the world 
have never been more lavishly employed nor more bril- 
liantly directed than in the production of the new Mas- 
senet. Staging and stage-management can go no further. 
M. Richepin’s book contains some pretty lines. Zoroaster, 
or rather Zardstra, is thwarted in love through a court 
intrigue; he retires into the wilderness and becomes a 
saint; but he eventually returns to be happily united 
with the heroine upon the violent death of their common 
enemies. M. Massenet’s music is always scholarly and 
generally pleasing, but is in nowise more remarkable than 
the libretto, and both are thrown completely into the back- 
ground by a succession of stage pictures of astonishing 
etliciency. In fact, /e Mage is the typical spectacular 
opera, and its production enables the student to gauge 
the relative importance of the scenic element in this 
threefold art. Consider it as the complement of, let us 
say, Mozart’s Zauberflite and Verdi's Otello, in so far as 
the former presents a musical, the latter a dramatic, 
element of paramount importance ; and the issue is in- 
structive. It denotes a principal danger attending the 
conversion of ‘opera’ into ‘ musical drama.’ Reform is 
very well, and there was room for it here ; but those who 
pull down should be able to set up, or their last state is 
like to be worse than the first. And what are they set- 
ting up in place of that which used to be opera? We 
know what it is thought to be: a triple art whose several 
components, each fashioned to a just perfection, are welded 
into one homogeneous whole. Such—and such has ever 
been—the ideal. In reality we get—as we have always 
got—something altogether different. One element always 
predominates to the disadvantage of the other two. 
When music was young, it was the drama: then the 
composer had his turn and carried all before him : now 
both drama and music yield to the setting, and the stage- 
carpenter is king. Is the change for the better ? 

How it came about is plain. There is the example of 
Richard Wagner, who led the way with his Mime trans- 
formations, his Worm, his Valhalla rainbow-bridge, and all 
his other impossible stage-eflects. Drunken with dreams 
of novelties that should attest his supremacy, he mis- 
took these things for drama. By their means he tried to 
bombast out his real dramatic ineptitude into something 
that should look like strength. The play was the thing, 
and if he could not make it strong, at least it should be 
gorgeous ; if not tragedy, then pantomime. And so it was. 
Essaying to be great, he succeeded in being grandiose: 
a would-be Shakespeare, he stood revealed a superior 
Augustus Harris. And French art, travelling on another 
plane but in the same direction, has reached the same 
end. Sigurd, le Cid, la Patrie, le Mage, all show the quality 
in their several degrees. Ascanio, indeed, an honest piece 
of work, broke the line ; and it was not mere kindness 
of heart that induced M. Gounod to name Saint-Saéns 
as his real successor. Unfortunately, neither the critics 
nor the public knew enough to appreciate the effort, and 
both have now returned to their evil ways. 

Incapacity is of course at the bottom of it. Every one 
would get a great play and write great music to it—if he 
could. But incapacity is not all. If you cannot satisfy 
the ear and the mind, you must make up for it by en- 
thralling the eye ; and the effort to do this has been so 
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prodigious and sustained that the artist’s aim has been 
perverted. He has lost sight of his true object, and has 
come to regard a gorgeous spectacle as the most important 
part of the whole. He keeps it in the fore-front from 
choice of subject down to production. The scene must be 
laid in the remotest past ; the characters must be legen- 
dary—heroes and demigods: not because these things 
add to the human interest, for they do the reverse, but 
because they give unlimited scope for the introduction 
of fantastic architecture, gorgeous costumes, magnificent 
processions, wondrous atmospheres. Incredible pains are 
bestowed on the invention and elaboration of scenic de- 
tails: the inner history, indeed, of the staging of such an 
opera as /e Mage would astonish those who find it in them 
to laud the mise-en-scéne at the Royal Italian or the Royal 
English Opera. Of course if the spectacular business is to 
be done at all it should be done well; and M. Gailhard, 
sole author of the present mise-en-scéne, deserves nothing 
but praise for making so much of the materials provided 
him. But his very success points the moral more clearly 
in proportion to its completeness. The greater part of 
le Mage is nothing but scenery and stage-management: 
without these it would collapse like a bladder. If this be 
the direction in which lyric drama is travelling, then it is 
hurling fast down-hill. Better the good old ineptitude of 
Italian opera proper—better even the helpless makeshift 
which does duty for stage-management at Covent Garden 
—than that Wagnerism should have its logical issue, 
and that music and drama together should be swamped 
in pantomime. From the land of Berlioz, of Bizet, of 
Gounod, we had looked for higher things, but we are 
like to look in vain: the bookings for /e Mage have 
nearly beaten the record, and the key to every director’s 
favour hangs in the box-office. For, whatever art may be, 


business is business. 


EARLY UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

| ONCE took part in a University Extension Movement. 

We had no machinery, no committee, no secretary 
no treasurer: in fact, the ‘movement’ consisted of only 
three persons—myself and my two friends John and 
Geordie. The scene was Liverpool. I had a brother in 
Liverpool who was a leading Nonconformist minister : 
John ‘attended’ his chapel; Geordie hovered dimly, and 
not for long, I think, on the skirts of that body. John 
was devoted to my brother ; Geordie was not quite John’s 
equal socially, and rather favoured the éents 0; Aedar, or 
some vague medium of which, in fact, 1 know nothing: as 
likely as not he was a Wesleyan Methodist. John gloried 
in my brother's preaching ; that was what bound John to 
the congregation, of which he never became a member in 
the technical sense of the term. John was a_ personal 
devotee. The ‘deacons took no notice of John; they 
might have seen him fussing about in an agony of admira- 
tion, but he was, from their point of view, the merest 
nobody. ‘The fact is he did not recognise them; the 
whole ‘ concern’ was to him a vapour and an exhalation. 
He knew the minister—that was all; and he loved him 
with a strong tenacity of love. There was perhaps some- 
thing clannish in this love. We all came from the Isle of 
Man: my brother, myself, John, and even Geordie. Not 
that John would have acknowledged this motive. John 
ignored time and place: his soul was suspended more or 
less over lat. 53 N., because I suppose it must be sus- 
pended somewhere ; but it was a soul above geography 
and a good many other things, including gold, cotton, and 
such gear. Now I was at Oxford, an undergraduate, and 
I had known a little of John in the Isle of Man: not 
Geordie ; Geordie dawned upon me later. 
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John had been a grocer in the Island; he had had 
claims to some landed property, he had got into a law- 
suit, had been cast, and so here he was in Liverpool an 
exile, but sitting very lightly to his griefs. He was cashier 
with an old firm, and supremely contented and happy. 
John was unmarried. Geordie was married, and John lived 
with Geordie. Now John was a metaphysician: his edu- 
cation had been neglected, I dare say ; his grammar was 
peculiar, his culture scrappy ; but he loved metaphysics. 
And that was what interested him in me. I hope my 
John read all the 

The Westminster 


was his sheet-anchor, but he was not above The Quarterly ; 


readers see the pathos of the situation. 
metaphysical articles in all the reviews. 


and if Blackwood chose to turn metaphysical for the nonce 
He read them all: the 
result was nearly the most extraordinary state of mind 


—why, then, he read Blackwood. 
that ever man got into. ‘Confused’ is not the word, nor 
‘bewildered,’ nor ‘ distracted, but exhilarated, intoxicated, 
in the seventh heaven of rapture. And what he wanted from 
me was sympathy and guidance! and John was about fifty, 
and I was twenty-two. He had some funny words with the 
fire of old controversies shining through them: he used 
them without any reference to their history, of which no 
doubt he was ignorant. ‘Exhaustion’ was one of these 
words. He would speak of my brother's ‘ reducing a sub- 
ject to an exhaustion.’ ‘Eh my!’ he would say, ‘ wasn’t 
yandher an exhaustion!’ ‘I seen an exhaustion on that 
subject in The Westminster last week’; or ‘ Did you ever 
read such an exhaustion as The Mercury gave The Courier 
yesterday?’ John never broached his metaphysics to my 
brother ; the study was esoteric between him and me. 
Of course, my brother knew all about this mystery, and 
innocently enjoyed the humour of the thing. When on 
his metaphysical hobby John had small respect for persons 
not metaphysical ; they did not come within his ken. 
There was no one whom he loved as he loved my brother, 
but he seemed to postulate in some airy, delightful way 
that he was ‘ not in it’; and then good-bye to the ortho- 
doxies and away to speculation’s zenith and the sphere of 
the unconditioned—I on the last Oxford tip, John on the 
rampant Hegelian broomstick! For it had come to this. 
I had first foregathered with John when he was a keen 
Berkeleian. Great was his scorn of the ‘ base materialist.’ 


* Look here, now ! 


my word! how are you going to get 
outside the sphere of your own consciousness ? Just try ! 
try ! that’s all. Hillo! here’s a chap trying to turn him- 
If that'll not 
reduce you to an exhaustion, I don’t know what will. And 


that ould Dr. Juhnson ! 


self inside out, or outside in, which is it ? 


Kick, did he? the tombstones ? 
what ! the day before Bozzy sailed for Harwich? “TI re- 
fute it thus’’—goodness grayshers! and they call that 
philosophy!’ Where he picked up his Hegel I know not ; 
it was not from me ; the Oxford of my day had not passed 
However, in 
one of his excursions into Reviewdom he had lighted upon 


under the shadow of the an-und-fiir-sich-seyn. 


this congenial spirit, and when I came down in my last 
‘Long’ I found him well astraddle and riding ‘ to blazes, 
as he himself expressed it. I think the dear old innocent 
almost began to give himself airs. Having ascertained 
the blank condition of my mind with reference to Hegel 
(pronounced Heejel), he as nearly as possible bullied me. 
Werden—that’s the ticket, and the 
Bestimmung—there you are !’ 


“Seyn ! nonsense ! 
It is said that some very 
good people are omnivorous of the incredible ; John was 
omnivorous of the unintelligible. He tossed about his 
Jragmenta Hegeliana like the tinted air-balls a child plays 
with in the sun of its dancing joy. Unless I foreed my 
ignorance upon John, his cue was invariably to make me 
the lecturer. The dreadful fictions I had to adopt in 


order to hold my own are somewhat painful to think of 
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even now. But at all my crudities John’s eye would 
kindle with delight. This was Oxford (save the mark !), 
this was the real thing; ‘eh my word! Geordie, there 
you've got it—ay, straight from the fountain-head.’ 
Then he would economise in the matter of Hegel: he 
would hold in and give me a chance. I had perhaps the 
less conscience about this as it was only too patent to 
me that poor John’s metaphysics were and must ever be 
the merest hallucination: that my dear old friend was 
a phantast, though a happy phantast. And to all these 
high communings Geordie was admitted: it was a great 
promotion for Geordie to assist at them. So Geordie 
assisted —that is, sat, sat in his lodger’s room, sat on the 
extremest edge of his chair, and heard things portentous. 
He was not supposed to ‘put in a remark’; when he 
retired, looking rather fatigued, though much impressed, 
John would say; ‘ Poor Geordie ! the poor soul of him, 
ye see—it ‘s—well, you know, what can ye expect ?’ 
Geordie was a carpenter, and, let us say, Wesleyan 
Methodist. 


he so faithfully served, and for so many years, was very 


John’s respect for the old merchant whom 
great. He had built up something, John seemed to 
think, which gave his philosophical cashier a hold upon 
the Non-ego. But he and ‘all the likes of him’ were 
‘sunk in the grossest materialism '"—they were hopeless ; 
John’s relation to them was casual, he thought, little more 
than a fiction: yet how real and thorough he made it! 
So of my brother and his theology. All these things 
were to John but shadows, vapours. ‘To John the biggest 
bale of cotton was but an item in a dreary procession of 
inconceivable relations, and the Liverpool Exchange itself 
a limbo of the non-existent, the eternal Nichi. 

Dear me! 


‘And you've not got to Hegel ? what's 


this Jowett about?’ I could not get him to understand 
that the excellent Professor of Greek did not reckon it 
among his duties to teach undergraduates metaphysics. 
Perhaps the most touching and really pathetic thing about 
John was his faith in the University of Oxford, his con- 
fident belief in the universality of the University, in 
our striving after knowledge, in our tree communica- 
tion of it, in the transparency of our intellectual rela- 
tions to one another. I sometimes tried to give John 
an outline of ancient philosophy, and he was quite ap- 
preciative, but a little impatient. ‘Ay, ay!’ he would 
say, ‘Plato, Plato, all right; the 77-een-einai, and all 
to that, first-rate; and Aristotle, too, aw stunners, and 
no mistake. But still for all, you know, hull-down, 
But Kant 
ripper, if you like, and the pure reason, and the noumenal 
that's the 


I suppose 


eh? ay, ay! hull-down enough. that’s a 
and the phenomenal; but Hegel! bless ye! 
party that reduced them all to an exhaustion.’ 
He was never 
He lived the life I 


have tried to describe, and cared little about any other 


John was right, at least, in this apergu. 
reduced to an exhaustion himself. 


life. I once asked him if he had ever revisited his native 
He had not. Had he ever seenit? Yes, he had. 
He had once travelled by steamboat to Glasgow, and in 


island. 


the night something seemed to urge him lo go on deck, And 
there was the Island, and just on the cliff above was the 
old farm, and—-well, no words could give any idea of the 
gentle sigh with which he dismissed the subject, and then 
with a great shout leapt up to catch the rainbow of his 
Hegel. Balzac would allow the conversation to turn 
upon the ordinary topics of the day, but suddenly would 
pull himself together and say: ‘Now, let us talk of real 
things ’"—to wit, of Cousine Belle and le Pére Goriot. So 
it was with John; to him the things of this world were 
unimportant, absolutely frivolous and inane: ‘ Let us talk 


, 
. 


of serious things, real things, philosophy, Hegel 


I believe that he had begun with Whately—good, 
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honest food, Whately’s Logic. But this was long be- 
fore I became his companion in speculation. He had 
written to the Archbishop consulting him about diffi- 
culties, and had had most courteous replies. Little was 
His Grace aware that he thus discharged the function 
of a Hegelian ‘loupin-on stane.’ By the time I en- 
tered upon my duties as a promoter of the University 
Extension Movement, the English logician had faded from 
the mind of this indefatigable searcher ; or, if recalled, I 
fear it could only be as a specimen of the ‘draff and 
rubbish’ that had engaged his tender youth. Geordie 
was in the days of our cénacle a very silent and modest 
man. What came over Geordie? Our University Exten- 
sion Movement did not agree with him,I think. He took 
it in—that is the worst of it; in some precarious, unpro- 
fitable—perhaps even negative—way, he took it in, and 
the result was not satisfactory. Zhe University Extension 
Movement—the Movement with the machinery, the fuss, 
the secretary, the committee, the stamped paper, and all 
the rest of it—must be prepared for something of the 
same sort as a possible outcome of its zealous endeavours. 
Geordie did not speak, and I confess I did not contem- 
plate Geordie or provide for his needs. But the intestinal 
canal of the Methodist—(was he a Methodist ?)—is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made: its convolutions are inexpli- 
cable, its secretory possibilities boundless. All the time 
while John and I were soaring upon our Idealistic Pegasus, 
Geordie, by some ‘ contrairy’ trick of discursus, went all 
wrong; from a quiet, reverential Methodist Geordie de- 
generated into a most tremendous and practical Materia- 
list. But Geordie got a mental jog, an intellectual start— 
we did do that for him; and if he had only spoken out, 
nothing would have given us greater pleasure than to 
slay within him the nascent bacilli of Materialistic Sensa- 
tionalism. However, we set him agoing; and he went 
rather far. He gave up his trade as a carpenter and 
became a political agitator. Who could have foreseen 
that? A man nurtured on Kant and Hegel, with occa- 
sional tit-bits of Plato? And to go and embrute himself 
in this way! ‘ Poor Geordie !’—John dismissed him from 
his thoughts, and took other lodgings. But I followed 
the career of ‘ poor Geordie,’ and I traced him at last as 
the editor of a ferocious comic paper, an awfully witty 
paper : personal, very personal, but ‘sappy, not to say 
‘spicy. This is the earth I ‘run’ him to, And Geordie 
took to ‘ habits’: so they told me—so indeed I perceived. 
Wordsworth’s man was asked by Mr. Rawnsley what were 
‘Mr. Wordsworth’s habits.” * He had na habits!’ replied 
the old servant with righteous indignation. But Geordie 
had. Hegel had passed him like the empty wind; Fichte, 
Schelling, all John’s gods, were thrown to the moles and 
the bats by Geordie. Am I responsible? was John? Is 
anybody responsible for anything in these spacious fields ? 
It is acomplicated society ; and the Werden of these pheno- 
mena, as John would have said, is ‘a ticklish concern.’ 
At any rate it was through us that all this evil passed into 
the Geordian convolutions, and came forth at last ina form 
that we little anticipated—the form antinomian ; we had, 
at the utmost, calculated on the form antinoumenal. 

But Geordie was not half a bad fellow. He loved his 
native island in a way that John could not have imagined. 
He even clung to one little morsel of it which was his by 
inheritance. The rector over there, a dear old friend of 
mine, was fond of Geordie. He knew about the ‘ Paper, 
and he knew about the ‘habits’; but he would always 
say to me of Geordie: ‘ Poor Geordie! he is a very inter- 
esting young man, sir, and he has much ability, sir ; he 
was most attentive in the Sunday school, and he is a 
simple, kindly, affectionate creature; but . . . poor 
Geordie !’ T. E. Brown. 
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BUDGET PROSPECTS 


rPXHE revenue returns for the fiscal year ended March 

31st show that Mr. Goschen was much too moderate 
in the estimates he framed last year. He then assumed 
that the revenue would amount to £87,610,000, after al- 
lowing for the sum allocated to the County Councils ; 
but he has actually received £89,489,000, or an excess 
above the estimates of no less than £1,880,000. The 
total, in fact, is nearly two millions larger than that for 
the twelve months ending 3Ist March 1890; and in view 
of the extent to which the Baring crisis restricted business 
during a great part of the past twelvemonth, it must be 
admitted by even the most pessimistic that such a result is 
very satisfactory. Upon analysis we find that the Excise 
revenue vielded £2,038,000 more than in the preceding 
year, or £1,066,000 in excess of what had been anticipated. 
Part of this gain must be attributed to the additional duty 
of 6d. per gallon imposed upon spirits, but the greater part 
is undoubtedly due to the greater spending power of the 
working classes. If they have done well to thus expand 
the revenue by strong potations may be open to question ; 
but there can be no doubt that it is a sign of greater 
prosperity, for unless more was earning the consumption 
of beer and spirits would not increase. In the other 
great branch of revenue—the Customs—there is a decrease 
as compared with last year of £754,000, owing of course 
to the reduction of 2d. per lb. in the duty on tea; but 
nevertheless the total is distinctly larger than Mr. Goschen 
anticipated. The Income-tax, which exhibits an increase 
of £480,000, has almost exactly fulfilled the expectations 
of Somerset House. Stamps, however, have yielded less 
than the estimate, in consequence no doubt of the stag- 
nation on the Stock Exchange during the past five or six 
months, and also perhaps of the fact that no very large 
estates have paid probate duty this year. Still the total 
revenue under this head exceeds last year’s by £588,000. 
Despite Mr. Raikes and all his works, the Post Office has 
contributed, as usual, an increased amount. It will be seen 
that the revenue shows an improvement nearly all round, 
and that the gain is most marked in those branches which 
afford the best indications of national prosperity. 

Our knowledge of the year’s expenditure is less precise. 
The original estimate was £87,257,000, but by subsequent 
alterations it was increased to £87,672,000, and after 
that the House passed supplementary votes amounting 
to about £500,000. It is doubtful if these additions 
will be off-set by any important economies, and hence 
the surplus is searce likely to exceed one million and a- 
quarter. This amount, however, we hardly need say, has 
nothing to do with the proposals that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may embody in his Budget. It will be 
devoted, as all similar surpluses have been, to the re- 
duction of the National Debt, the process being one 
that takes place automatically. This is the reason why 
Mr. Goschen should endeavour not to err through too 
much caution in forming his estimates ; for if he does, a 
large amount of money is raised by taxation and applied 
to the redemption of the Debt—in addition of course 
to its extinction by the ordinary sinking funds. It is an 
excellent thing to reduce our Debt ; but there is an ob- 
vious absurdity in doing so at the same time that it is 
being increased to meet special expenditure. In fact, 
too much caution is as bad in a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as excessive optimism ; and therefore Mr. Goschen 
is not to be praised for having a much bigger surplus to 
deal with; than he anticipated, although the public may 
be congratulated upon the fact that it has enjoyed more 
prosperity during the past year than the Treasury thought 
would be the case. The results of the past year form, 
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however, a basis upon which the current estimates are 
founded ; but a large allowance has nearly always to 
be made for the prospects of the future, and these are 
not altogether encouraging. Trade is not expanding 
rapidly ; and in some branches of business—as, for in- 
stance, on the Stock Exchange—great stagnation prevails. 
This must be taken into account in the Budget; and, 
judging from the past, Mr. Goschen is not likely to err by 
not minimising its importance. 

So far, then, as revenue goes, it is doubtful if any sub- 
stantial increase can be anticipated in the current fiscal 
year. Some expansion in Customs and Excise may per- 
haps be counted upon, and the Post Office revenue is al- 
ways growing ; but the Income-tax is doubtful, to say the 
least, and from Stamps a smaller yield will certainly be 
obtained. In all,it might be safe to anticipate an addition 
of half-a-million to the revenue upon the basis of existing 
taxation ; but of course this would be increased by any 
marked change for the better inthe commercial world. In 
the expenditure there will certainly be an increase during 
the current year, judging from the estimates already pub- 
lished. Probably the total will not fall below £88,750,000, 
and hence, if the revenue were only larger by say £500,000, 
the surplus would not amount to more than one million 
and a-quarter. In no case, we think, can it exceed 
£1,500,000 ; and thus, it is evident, no room is left for 
any sweeping fiscal changes. It will not admit of a re- 
duction in the Income-tax, although that impost certainly 
ought not to stand at 6d. in the pound during the ‘ piping 
times’ of peace. Those who pay this tax cannot look for 
any change, although they are entitled to do so, especially 
in view of the recent reduction in indirect taxation—as, 
for instance, by cutting down the duty on tea from 6d. to 
4d. per lb. Moreover, it has to be remembered that the 
Government has unfortunately pledged itself to a scheme 
of assisted education which, if it be carried out, will 
swallow up any surplus Mr. Goschen may have, 





THE ENGLISH FLAG 


‘ Above the portico a flag-staff, bearing the Union Jack, remained flutter- 


g 
tng in the flames for some time, but ultimately when it fell the crowds rent 
the air with shouts, and seemed to see significance in the incident.’— 


DAILY PAPERS. 


Wes of the World, give answer! They are whimpering 
to and fro— 
And what should they know of England who only England 
know ?— 
The poor little street-bred people that vapour and fume 
and brag, 
They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the 
English Flag. 


Must we borrow a clout from the Boer—to plaster anew 
with dirt ? 

An Irish liar’s bandage, or an English coward’s shirt ? 

We may not speak of England ; her Flag’s to sell or share. 

What is the Flag of England ? Winds of the World, declare! 


The North Wind blew: 


guards go; 


—~‘From Bergen my steel-shod van- 


I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko floe ; 

By the great North Lights above me I work the will of 
God, 

And the liner splits on the ice-field or the Dogger fills 
with cod, 


I barred my gates with iron, I shuttered my doors with 
flame, 

Because to force my ramparts your nutshell navies came ; 

I took the sun from their presence, I cut them down with 
my blast, 

And they died, but the Flag of England blew free ere the 

spirit passed. 
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The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic 
night, 

The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern 
Light : 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my bergs to 
dare, 

Ye have but my drifts to conquer. 


there !’ 


Go forth, for it is 


The South Wind sighed :—‘ From the Virgins my mid-sea course 


was ta’en 

Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main, 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long-backed 
breakers croon 

Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked lagoon. 


Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer keys, 

I waked the palms to laughter—-I tossed the scud in the 
breeze— 

Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 

But over the scud and the palm-trees an English flag was 
flown. 


I have wrenched it free from the halliard to hang for a 
wisp on the Horn ; 

I have chased it north to the Lizard—ribboned and rolled 
and torn ; 

I have spread its fold o’er the dying, adrift in a hopeless 
sea ; 

I have hurled it swift on the slaver, and seen the slave set 
free. 


My basking sunfish know it, and wheeling albatross, 

Where the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern 
Cross. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my reefs to 
dare, 


Ye have but my seas to furrow. Go forth, for it is there !’ 


The East Wind roared :—‘ From the Kuriles, the Bitter Seas, 


I come, 

And me men ¢all the Home-Wind, for I bring the English 
home. 

Look—look well to your shipping ! By the breath of my 
mad typhoon 

| <wept your close-packed Praya and beached your best at 
Kowloon ! 


The reeling junks behind me and the racing seas before, 

I raped your richest roadstead —I plundered Singapore ! 

I set my hand on the Hoogli ; as a hooded snake she rose, 
And I flung your stoutest steamers to trade with the startled 


crows, 


Never the lotos closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 

But a soul goes out on the East Wind that died for Eng- 
land’s sake— 

Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid— 

Because on the bones of the English the English Flag is 


stayed. 


The desert-lust hath dimmed it, the flying wild-ass knows, 
The seared white leopard winds it across the taintless snows. 
W hat is the Flag of England? Ye have but my sun to dare, 


Ye have but my sands to travel. Go forth, for it is there !’ 


The West Wind called :—‘ In squadrons the thoughtless galleons 


fly 

That bear the wheat and cattle lest street-bred people die. 

They make my might their porter, they make my house 
their path, 

And I loose my neck from their service and whelm them all 
in my wrath. 


] draw the gliding fog-bank as a snake is drawn from the 
hole 

They bellow one to the other, the frighted ship-bells toll, 

For day is a drifting terror till I raise the shroud with my 
breath, 

And they see strange bows above them and the two go locked 
to death. 
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But whether in calm or wrack-wreath, whether by dark or 
day, 

I heave them whole to the conger or rip their plates away, 

First of the scattered legions, under a shrieking sky, 

Dipping between the rollers, the English Flag goes by. 


The dead dumb fog hath wrapped it—the frozen dews have 
kissed 

The naked stars have seen it, a fellow-star in the mist. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my breath to 
dare, 

Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it 


there !’ 


s 


Reupyarp Kipiine. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
PENNELL J’. HERKOMER 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 1st April 1891 

SIR,—What would you have Professor Herkomer do? Mani- 
festly he has nothing to say—there is nothing that he can say. 
He can only lie low like Ole Brer Rabit, and pray that the 
storm may quickly blow over. For my own part, as a serious 
reader (occasionally recalcitrant) of your art-criticism, I can 
only rejoice that you let Mr. Pennell let himself loose on 
the /dy/ illustrations. But Mr. Pennell has small cause for 
sorrow. Has he not got for three guineas a book for which 
twenty-six good souls have paid twenty-five guineas? Stop! 
they have something to show for their extra money—another 
set of the pictures on a vellum background, and a pencilled 
*‘H. Herkomer.’ The trick is not new; but it is not always 
found out. Mr. Hamerton, with his fancy names, pleases me 
not. Heteroglyph, forsooth! The description ‘photogravure 
of a pen-drawing’ has been good enough in the past: why not 
now? Waterlow or Dawson will make you a beauty for a ten- 
pound note. I know you do not love the versatile Professor ; 
but, really, he needs your pity. Nemesis has already over- 
taken him. At this very moment he is in Burlington House 
hanging pictures with—three Scotsmen—and Mr. Horsley.— 
I am, etc., THEO. Fox. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Glasgow, 2d April 1891 

S1R,—In common with most other people who have any re- 
gard for the commercial integrity of the artistic profession in 
all its branches, I have looked with eagerness for Professor 
Herkomer's reply to the pertinent inquiries of Mr. Pennell. 
The position which Mr. Pennell holds as an authority on all 
forms of line reproduction entitled him to ask and to expect 
an answer ; but although Mr. Herkomer has been bitten by a 
fairly strong acid, and should by this time be in a state for 
printing, he has given no proof in his own defence. This is 
much to be regretted. It is just possible he has made private 
explanation to Mr. Pennell; but the public should have the 
benefit of it: yea, even the British Public for which the true 
artist professes an unutterable scorn. Professor Herkomer is 
not usually silent as to his methods, and has revealed them 
more than once in some charming bits of autobiography, one of 
the last being in the very paper spoken of by Mr. Sickert in 
your issue of 28th ult. 

That he should have something to say at present there can 
be no doubt. Etchers must view with apprehension, as en- 
gravers do, the multiplication and perfection of processes ; but 
they should be the very last men to countenance the publishing 
of plates as etchings which cannot honestly be so described. 

The pen-draughtsman who can draw so that the reproduc- 
tion of his work can pass for an etching is entitled to much 
credit, and the man who can etch on the plate in the manner 
described by Mr. Pennell is, from the extra difficulties of his 
material, worthy of something more. But what shall we say of 
the man who, being only entitled,to the much, claims the some- 
thing more? who profits by the innocence of that public which 
has an idea that a real piece of autographic etching is worth 
some money, but which grudges its guineas when it suspects 
that photography and not the needle has prepared the plate ? 
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I am one of those who humbly rejoice that process is being 
brought to such perfection. I like to see good art, if possible, 
plastered on hoardings, and good process prints getting down 
among the masses; but when I see process reproductions 
getting up, as etchings, among the classes, I am tempted to 
smile, for the classes ought to know better. Not that photo- 
etchings are undesirable things in themselves—they are some- 
times beautiful enough to command patronage on their own 
merits ; but they should not fraudulently find their way into 
the collections of the unwary seeker after etchings. It is to 
be hoped that both etching and pen-drawing will benefit from 
this airing in your columns—even though Professor Herkomer 
withholds his defence ; and that it may teach a lesson to the 
guineaed classes and to those whose art it is to conceal—pro- 
cess.—I am, etc., A PEN LINER. 


SLANG 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Ospedaletti, March 27, 1891 

SIR,—Slang or avgo¢t words and phrases are not fanciful in- 
ventions but popular linguistic elements imported by stranger 
sections of the people—such as are found among all nations— 
and which have not found their way into the national language ; 
later, those who use them even are apt to misinterpret such 
terms and to bring them into delusive accord with the domi- 
nant literary language. 

Thus, in the last number of 7he National Observer it is said: 
* Patter was called silk, soze ; and um beau soyant was [accord- 
ing to Villon himself] “un beau parleur.”’ In reality, soze, so 
spelt, in this case has nothing to do with ‘silk,’ but is simply 
the Hungarian vocable szdé7, ‘mouth,’ pronounced very nearly 
like ‘ soie,’ and which is in fact the same vocable as the English 
*(to) say,’ the German ‘sagen.’ Many (supposed) Indo-European 
words find thus their explanation through Hungarian—a so- 
called Turanian or Altaic language—and contrariwise : /2., the 
Magyar mond(ant), ‘(to) say, is no other than the German 
Mund, * mouth.’—-I an, etc., N. Y. 

P.S.—The identity of soze or soe, as used by Villon, with its 
English homophone, better than even in the verb ‘to say,’ may 
be recognised in such phrases as ‘he has had his say,’ where 
‘say’ is used as a noun, and with absolutely the same meaning 
as Villon’s sofe. In Hungarian, also, besides szé7=‘mouth,’ 
occurs the vocable szé=‘ word,’ ‘speech,’ which is derived from 
the former, and is cognate to the English ‘ sooth.’ 


REVIEWS 
‘HOW PANTAGRUEL MET WITH A LIMOSIN’ 


The Story of Howard the Halt. The Story of the Banded Men. 
The Story of Hen Thorir. Done into English out of the 
Icelandic by WILLIAM MorRIs and E1IR{KR MAGNUSSON, 
‘The Saga Library.’ Vol. 1. London: Quaritch. 

It were excellent to have a complete translation of the Sagas ; 
and they no doubt were many that welcomed the prospectus of 
Messrs. Magntisson and Morris with enthusiasm. They are 
few, we take it, that will have any left for the second number ; 
for, in truth, this first volume of all—with its title-page as of 
a common board-school book, its ungainly and unhandsome 
effect of print and margin, its thin, unpleasant paper, and its 
lamentable scheme of external decoration—is an enormous 
disappointment. Especially as there is naught within to com- 
pensate in any way or to any extent for its deplorable short- 
comings in the way of presentation. The stories are good 
enough—Howard the Halt, indeed, is by no means the worst 
in Saga literature. But the English in which they are told is 
the purest Wardour Street. Not Zhe Roots of the Mountains 
itself produces a more ridiculous effect, nor is more deeply and 
intimately tainted with the odious vice of insincerity. Mr. Morris, 
it would seem, has reached a stage of development at which 
not to be archaic is to be inexpressive—where art and the per- 
sonal pose are convertible terms, and the only dialect worth 
speaking is one peculiar to yourself and repellent, or grotesque 
at best, to all men else. In Zhe Roots of the Mountains and 
its companions in quaintness the effect of this curious delusion 
is in no way serious. You can read them or not as you please: 
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and inasmuch as they are the later works of their author the 
chances are that you do not read them, and are satisfied that 
your loss is not great. But in the case of the Sagas it is 
different. They are a literature, and them you want to read ; 
and it is with a real sense of anger that vou find that, this being 
so, you must read them in the intolerable medium contrived by 
Mr. Morris. Your interest in the facts is all but destroyed, for 
they are set forth in a speech that sets your teeth on edge as 
you go, and makes concern for them impossible. The simpli- 
city, the manly plainness, the homely mazvefé, the clear and 
limpid freshness, which are characteristic of such literatures 
as the Icelandic—the effect of these has disappeared, and in 
its room you are put off with one of the purest literary insin- 
cerity. ‘I latrially venere the supernal astripotent,’ quoth 
Pantagruel’s Limosin: ‘I dilige and redame my proxims’; and 
‘therewith he ran at one of those with axe aloft,’ says Mr. 
Morris, ‘and smote it into his head that he gat his bane.’ And 
there is not a penny to choose between the two ideals ; and you 
are moved—how strongly !—to regret that Mr. Morris will 
assuredly escape the doom that fell upon his predecessor. 
That, though, is the style in which the stories of Howard 
the Halt and The Banded Men and Hen Thorir are told; and 
that is to be the style of all twelve volumes of ‘The Saga 
Library’ ; so that lovers of the Neo-Medizval are like to enjoy 
themselves for some time to come, whatever the fortune of 
them that would know something of Icelandic literature. ‘ There 
was one Swart, a thrall at Ere, a big man and so strong that 
he had four men’s might ; he was handy about the stead,’ and 
all the rest of it: you can see from here the delight of the Neo- 
Medizvalist, with nothing particular to say and this enchanting 
method of making an ass of himself paraded through twelve 
‘zsthetic’ volumes. It is not English, of course, nor is it old ; 
but its novelty is old-fashioned, and if English it be not, then 
so much the worse for English. As when, before the cycle of 
The Briar-Rose, you bring yourself wondering to halt, and 
ponder long and ponder well the mystery of that inextricable 
tangle of non-values and lights impossible and relations run 
mad ; till presently you perceive the figure of an armoured 
Knight ; and, looking steadfastly upon him, you know him 
for no Fairy Prince but for an old art-critic of Zhe Daily 
News ; when in a flash the painter-poet’s mystery is discovered 
to you, and you perceive that here is an allegory of art- 
criticism, for that here is the Man of Letters let loose 
upon what looks like a picture but is only a piece of litera- 
ture gone wrong, and that this bewildered wearihead is the 
quality of all his tribe. So, when you come to the pass of 
taking Mr. Morris’s English with considerate seriousness 
even so, we say, do the inspiration and the design thereof re- 
veal themselves, after much earnest and loving care bestowed, 
for a recrudescence of xstheticism. For, behold! it is written 
that ‘ You shall not be yourself being like anybody else’; and 
it is also written that ‘ Not to be unlike all men and things that 
be is to be like nothing worth regarding’; and it is further 
enjoined upon you that ‘the quainter your effect the less dubit- 
able your genius.’ And to that end you once ‘ deambulated 
by the compites and quadrives of the urb’; and to that end 
you now remark that ‘he, hearing the clatter of them, deemed 
full surely that war was abroad, and was minded to run back 
to his friends.’ Also, it is yours to cherish this curious craze and 
to revel in this bastard lingo through twelve sufficient volumes 
of prose and verse: and therewith and thereby to deform and 
to misrepresent the achievement of certain men long dead ; 
and thereby and therewith to win the praise men give the 
Artist, nor to go empty—(not much !)—in the matter of coin, 
And everything is as it should be in this best and least artistic 
of all possible worlds. For you have ‘asserted your person- 
ality’; and in lieu of a convention battered, out-worn, and con- 
temptibly classic, you have set up a convention of your own, 
through which your originality shines forth much as the light 
of a common candle through the chinks and the painted glass 
of an edifice builded—(secunmdum artem: according to the de- 
sign on the lid of the box)—of the toy bricks that come to 
men from Germany ; and you have transformed a literature to 
your own ridiculous image, and made some good men unread- 
able even as yourself. And if you are not an Artist, who is? 
And if Art and your work are not one, why, then, down with 
Art, and welcome barbarism; and for your ‘round, strait- 
cannioned gregs,’ let them go scatheless in company with those 
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of all the mim-mouthed and fantastic dullards that are of your 
way of thinking, and in whose presence Anarchy, being com- 
plete, is well pleased. 

Surely the strangest delusion, this, that ever took hold upon 
aman of genius? Surely as mischievous an example, this, as 
ever a man of genius deigned to set? Surely, too, as rank an 
offence against art as ever Artist was inspired to commit ? 
Mr. Morris, though, is—or rather was—both Artist and Man 
of Genius; and to this complexion has he come; and to this 
complexion does he purpose to bring all them that are respon- 
sible for the Saga literature. His care for English as it is 
written is as little as his regard for Icelandic as men wrote it : 
and it is his purpose to mangle the one and misrepresent the 
other twelve whole volumes through. Can nothing be done to 
stop him? Can nothing be done to turn him once more on 
to Socialism and the readjustment of the relations between 
Capital and Labour? Society, being an aggregation of ego- 
isms, is hard to sap and mine, and will probably see the end 
of this particular sapper and miner as it has seen the end of 
others. But a literature is a thing defenceless and unoffend- 
ing ; things must be with it as we mortals make them ; it is 
open to caricature on this side and to assault upon that. It 
is an ancient building, even a monument, in its way; and it 
is sorely in need of such help as an Anti-Scrape Society may 
give. Mr. Morris, if we remember aright, hasbeen a thorn in 
the flesh of Lord Grimthorpe. But Mr. Morris has his St. 
Albans, and his St. Albans is called Icelandic literature. How 
if Lord Grimthorpe were to assert himself in his turn, and be 
a thorn in the flesh of Mr. Morris? He has ruined St. Albans, 
but he might, perhaps, succeed in preventing Mr. Morris from 
‘Grimthorping’ (there is no other word for the offence) the 
achievement of the Sagamen. If only to the extent of making 
him set it forth in living English. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


The Oxford Movement. By R. W. CHURCH. 
London : Macmillan. 

Fourteen of the nineteen papers contained in this book were 
left by the author ready for publication ; the remaining five 
have not received his last touch, but the editors have tried to 
bring them ‘as nearly as they can into the form which they 
believe he would have had them take.’ As it stands, the work 
is a history of the Oxford Movement from about 1820 to 1845, 
As Dean Church did not graduate before 1836, it is evident 
that his knowledge of the earlier period could not be based 
upon personal observation. On the other hand, he was con- 
temporary with the most exciting and critical period of the 
Oxford Movement, was largely affected by it, and assisted at 
the proceedings in Convocation which sought to deal with the 
Tractarian troubles. He was himself a Tractarian, in full 
sympathy with the leaders of the party, for whom in these 
chapters he expresses an admiration warm though discriminat- 
ing. The Dean was above all things an Anglican; when the 
great schism came, and Dr. Newman led over to Rome his mot- 
ley band of converts, or was led by it, Mr. Church remained 
with Keble and Pusey. It was not a cold, phlegmatic tem- 
perament that made him take this course. He greatly loved 
and revered Dr. Newman; but he had in the bent of his 
nature the best possible antidote to the seceding tendency. 
Dean Church was essentially a scholar; no theories would 
satisfy him upon a practical question. He was a student 
of history, his standpoint was historical. The history of the 
Church of England explained !her position, justified it, sug- 
gested continuity, renewal, showed him what he must lose if 
he left her, how questionable the gain if he joined the Church 
of Rome. About this we have perhaps rather too much in the 
volume before us : it seems to have been a favourite topic with 
the Dean, this 7 guogue which the Church of England is en- 
titled to cast in the teeth of her censorious sister. Could Rome 
afford to condemn our Anglican shortcomings ? how about her 
own terrible degeneracy ? 

Not that Mr. Church would cast anything in the teeth of 
anybody. His temper was the perfection of equity and good 
taste: strong in his own convictions, he was inodesty itself 
in encountering the convictions of others. It is this modesty 
which to those who knew Dean Church was the special charm 
of his sweet and noble nature. We needed not the further 
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assurance supplied by this book ; but it is delightfully soothing 
to find it here, as of course it must needs be found in anything 
that he wrote: we think we hear once more the gentle voice 
and see the nervous, sensitive face. No more finished scholar 
ever entered the Oriel common-room, no more consummate 
gentleman : he was an ideal specimen of the learned and pious 
Churchman. It might well be that his contemporaries thought 
him too modest—too shrinking, in fact : not timid but shrink- 
ing, instinctively avoiding contact with the ruder and more 
robust forms of accost. His was unquestionably an intellect 
of the robust order: no man of his time had a firmer grasp ; 
few had anything like his learning: yet he would suffer the 
sciolist to twaddle and the confident young person to bluster 
with the most divine patience. He was most courteous to the 
younger members of the society: it was quite startling to a 
junior Fellow to find that his crude remarks were entertained 
with profound respect by one of whom he had heard as a very 
store-house of literature. Possibly such an experience might 
make the imperfectly equipped Bachelor feel an uncomfortable 
sense of responsibility. Profound respect was not the usual 
atmosphere of Oxford common-rooms ; but it really was the 
permanent attitude of Mr. Church towards all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. In his book on the Oxford Movement the 
Dean has included some exquisite sketches of character. His 
Hurrell Froude is “Ae Hurrell Froude: the beautiful, the im- 
petuous, the lovable, the splendid day-star of the Movement. 
Here, as in Cardinal Newman’s correspondence, he 

‘ . tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.’ 


We never can hear too much of him. And Charles Marriott— 
at last something like justice has been done to the best and 
saintliest man we ever met. Childlike even to the extreme 
of simplicity, good and kind and unpractical—was there ever 
any one like him? Let old Oriel men bear witness. Here, at 
any rate, in Dean Church, we have just the witness we should 
like. Dean Burgon did well in his Lives of Twelve Good Men, 
but this is better. The Dean of St. Paul’s was singularly like 
Marriott in many ways: the absolute verecundia, the look as of 
a startled fawn, an absence of pretension sinking into what 
might almost be described as a very syncope of self—these 
were the traits which belonged to both men in an extraordinary 
degree. There is a little unconsciousness in the tone with 
which the Dean speaks of his old friend. It is not patronis- 
ing—that would be impossible ; but evidently he had not real- 
ised how closely they resembled each other. The tone has in 
it something of pity, the pity as of a strong man for one who 
is not exactly weak but needs to be taken care of. Their con- 
temporaries would have thought it an excellent, and indeed 
sacred, function for some healthy, vigorous friend—Whately 
for instance—to look after both of them. The situation is just 
a little humourous : the exquisite film of—shall we call it osten- 
tation ? or were it better named swagger? a most quaint but 
angelic note of protection. Well, well, we give it up. It was 
in Purgatory but on the confines of Heaven that Beatrice bade 
Dante disrobe himself of his shamefastness : 
‘Ed ella a me :—‘‘ Da tema e da vergogna 
Voglio che tu omai ti disviluppe, 
Si che non parli pi com’ uom che sogna.”’’ 

Not Heaven itself nor even Beatrice could have made those 
‘spirits elect’ lay aside for a moment their native vesture of 
perfect modesty. 


THE ART OF LITERATURE 

The Art of Literature. By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Trans- 

lated by T. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. London: Sonnenschein. 

It would be no less rash to look for figs on thistles than for 
wit and wisdom to a German philosopher. And it is not a little 
surprising that the essays on literature which Mr. Saunders has 
selected from Schopenhauer’s Parerga und Paralipomena con- 
tain so much sound criticism, so many happily turned phrases. 
The book is rich enough in Teutonic heresies, is beggared of 
originality, and its purple patches are merely luminous com- 
monplace. But after a surfeit of Ruskinism and logrollery 
it is refreshing to sit down to criticism which, trite though it 
be, is always outspoken and is sometimes true. The cloven 
hoof of metaphysics constantly obtrudes ; we are too often 
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confronted with the bugbear of subjectivity ; like all philoso- 
phers, Schopenhauer has a fierce passion for classification ; 
his constant girding at Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling, upon 
whom nobody wastes a thought nowadays, is vastly tedious, 
besides being out of date ; and he monstrously overrates the 
dignity of his own pursuit. But so fierce is he in repelling the 
Philistine, so dexterously does he defend his own position, that, 
in spite of metaphysics and Teutonic sentiment, you are forced 
into sympathy at last. 

It is the privilege of the philosopher to reason a friorz, and 
of course Schopenhauer believes that ‘ writing for money and 
reservation of copyright are the ruin of literature.’ The theory 
is doubtless comforting to those whose immortal works are only 
remarked by rival professors. But the practice of the world is 
against it, and a very little literary history will supply its confuta- 
tion. There is no merit in working for nothing, and so far from 
hunger being a hindrance to the production of a masterpiece 
it is often the most potent of incentives. Tradition tells that 
Homer had his price, and it is to the lust of gold that we owe 
our Shakespeare. It is one thing to claim a legitimate re- 
ward for work done, another to sacrifice your craft for a large 
cheque. Concerning style the last word is never likely to be 
said, and Schopenhauer does little else than confuse the issue. 
‘To imitate another man’s style,’ he says, ‘is like wearing a 
mask’: a statement we readily endorse. Then again, ‘ Affecta- 
tion in style is like making grimaces,’ and for a philosopher the 
expression is more than common loose. It is no part of human 
nature to write. The.convention of speech is a universal in- 
heritance, but literary composition is and must ever be affecta- 
tion. The deliberate and conscious handling of a stubborn 
medium is nothing if not unnatural; and when Schopenhauer 
speaks of an_affected style, does he not mean a style that is not 
half enough affected? If an author be ‘frank and naive,’ we 
may take it for granted that his work is so completely ‘ put up’ 
that all trace of the workmanship is concealed. It is not the 
more natural on this account ; only the effect appears to have 
been produced without effort. The uninstructed man who de- 
sired to express his thoughts in the simplest terms would 
doubtless employ the paltry, inexpressive clichés revealed to 
him in his daily paper, and so, by aiming at sincerity, 
would hit such an affectation of cheap vulgarity as makes 
the wisdom of the prophets of none avail. But Schopen- 
hauer’s main argument savours of the grossest heresy. ‘ Style 
receives its beauty from the thought it expresses’; it is no- 
thing but ‘the mere silhouette of thought’; an author, ‘ be- 
cause he really has something to say, will never fail to express 
himself in the simplest and most straightforward manner.’ 
Statements such as these are marvellously optimistic : unless, 
indeed, we are to infer from them that none of Schopenhauer’s 
own countrymen had ever anything to say. Style, which is 
after all the technique of writing, and includes a sense of 
words and their resonance as well as an appreciation of the 
sequence and arrangement of incidents and ideas, may be 
completely divorced from wisdom. ‘To have something to say 
—that is a triumph of the intellect : to know how to say it 
is an achievement of ear and nerve—is, in short, a branch of 
esthetics. How many wise men would have burgeoned into 
immortality had they been able to feel as well as to think! 
Take down your Milton, turn to the choruses in the Samson, and 
ask yourself whether such passages of deathless music as ‘ This, 
this is he ; softly a while’ and ‘O how comely it is and how 
reviving’ owe aught to their meaning? Here assuredly the 
style is something more than the silhouette of thought. The 
thought, indeed, might be infinitely varied and the grandiose 
impression still preserved if you replaced half the words by 
others of equal fatness and rotundity. If you accept Schopen- 
hauer’s definition, you must perforce acknowledge that the 
Samson Agonistes is a commentary on the life of the Jewish 
hero ; whereas it is something far greater—an incomparable 
experiment in the antique form of drama. 

The essay on the study of Latin we commend to Mr. Welldon 
and to all enemies of the classics. ‘If a man knows no Latin 
he belongs to the vulgar, even though he be a great virtuoso 
on the electrical machine and have the base of hydrofluoric 
acid in his crucible.’ Nor does Schopenhauer restrict his con- 
demnation to those who would do away with Latin, ‘If the 
threatened calamity should ever come,’ he writes, ‘and the 
ancient languages cease to be taught, a new literature will 
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arise of such barbarous, shallow, and worthless stuff as never 
was seen before.’ From his respect for the study of Latin and 
Greek his contempt for the specialist, for whose benefit the 
classics are to be trodden under foot, proceeds naturally enough. 
The patient grub is compared to a ‘workman in a factory, 
whose whole life is spent in making one particular kind of 
screw, catch, or handle’; he is familiar with his own corner of 
the world, as Quasimodo was with Notre-Dame, while all outside 
is foreign to him. The old subject of unsigned criticism is 
threshed out once again, and is discussed with a gravity it hardly 
merits. Anonymity is not a shield of triple brass, and there 
are few serious critics that can shelter themselves behind it. 
The signing of articles, too, is a direct encouragement to 
mutual admiration; and is not sycophancy a far deadlier 
crime than asperity? ‘It is the duty of the literary journal, 
says Schopenhauer, ‘to scourge nine-tenths of existing books.’ 
The duty is too seldom done, and when the scourge is applied 
the critic is commonly set down as a wantonly malicious per- 
son. ‘There is nowhere so much dishonesty as in literature,’ 
said Goethe to Schopenhauer, and we may take it from the 
philosopher that logrolling was as popular a vice fifty years ago 
as itis to-day. Zhe Art of Literature, then, is neither original 
nor profound ; but it is lucidly written, and it bristles with epi- 
gram. For those who will discard Schopenhauer’s heresies 
concerning style and authorship, Mr. Saunders’ translation, if 
it reveal nothing fresh, will set some’ancient and eternal truths 
in a new and clearer light. 


ABOUT LONDON 


A Book about London: Its Memorable Places, etc. A Book 
about London: London Streets. By W. DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. London: Henry. 

London Past and Present. By H. WHEATLEY. Based upon 
The Handbook of London by the late PETER CUNNING- 
HAM. London: Murray. 


The first two volumes we have designated may be dismissed 
with a word: they are jerry-building—neat to the eye but 
terribly lacking in strength and substance. You may ‘fall a 
silent tear’ over Mr. Adams: he might have been something 
better than a common bookmaker ; he writes with ease and 
fluency, he has an eye for the interesting and the picturesque. 
Thus, when he tells of London during the Plague you observe 
that instinct has led him to convey the very best morsels of 
Defoe : ‘ Persons who bought a joint of meat in the market 
would not receive it from the butcher’s hands, but took it off 
the hooks themselves. On the other hand, the butcher would 
not touch their money, but required them to drop it into a jar 
of vinegar which he kept for the purpose.’ Nor does he forget 
to communicate (from Pepys) that strange incident of the plague- 
stricken girl on her way in a pest-coach to the hospital, and 
the young gallant, ‘brother of Sir Anthony Brown,’ who, ‘ be- 
lieving that there might be some lady in it that would not be 
seen, and the way being narrow, he thrust his head out of his 
own into her coach, there saw somebody looking very ill and 
in a silk dress, and struck mightily.’ And so on: through 
many of the most interesting episodes in London’s history and 
past many of her most famous places. 

The third book is a very different pair of sleeves. Cunning- 
ham’s Handbook, though long out of date (‘twas published in 
1849) was still (such is the worth of good work) the best on the 
subject, being full, accurate, and interesting. And here comes 
Mr. Wheatley, very well known as an authority on London, 
and brings the thing up to date, besides adding much new 
and readable matter, for the last half-century has been the age 
of research, and vast stores of facts are made available but 
now. You first turn to Fleet Street, and are a trifle disap- 
pointed. That it is ¢te newspaper street is noted; but not 
how it became so. However, there is a full account of the 
Fleet Ditch which still (underground) ‘ rolls its large tribute of 
dead dogs to Thames,’ with the Fleet Prison, including Fleet 
marriages. The street has long been celebrated for its bankers, 
its publishers, and its taverns, which last have left an echo of 
their laughter, a taste of their wine, in our literature. ‘The 
Devil Tavern’ where, in the great room called ‘The Apollo,’ 
came those eager ‘to be sealed of the tribe of Ben,’ stood between 
Temple Bar and the Middle Temple Gate. ‘The Mitre’ was not 
less famous ; for here did that great and good man Samuel 
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Johnson drink many a bottle of port, and here did he make his 
immortal gibe about the noblest prospect which a Scotsman 
ever sees. A little more than a century and the Caledonian 
was to have his revenge ; for the famous tavern passed into 
his hands, and was hideously rechristened ‘The Clachan.’ His- 
tory repeats itself, and the philosophic Templar, as he passes 
by towards the King’s Bench Walk, will reflect upon the days 
after the departure of the Romans when the Picts and Scots 
assembled in their thousands; or will think with a sigh of 
* Derwent stream, with blood of Scots imbued,’ and imbued to 
so little purpose, and even long for another Wilkes to excite 
another anti-Scots crowd with those quaint emblems of the 
Jack-boot and the Petticoat. Mr. Wheatley, by the way, is evi- 
dently ignorant of the grotesque transformation. Desperate 
etiorts have been made to get up a Johnsonian legend in connec- 
tion with another place of entertainment here mentioned: ‘The 
Cheshire Cheese,’ to wit. It appears to date from the time of 
the Sage; he walked the street every day for years, and was 
no doubt in every tavern far and wide; there is direct evi- 
dence—albeit of the slightest—to connect him with this one ; 
but Mr. Wheatley does not even mention it. This ‘ reporters’ 
paradise, as Miss Braddon calls it, is probably more often 
mentioned in the inferior current literature of the day than any 
other hostelry in the world. There is a good notice of ‘The 
Cock,’ where Pepys ‘drank and eat a lobster, and sang and 
mightily merry’ a good bit over two centuries ago, and wherein, 
when this one was somewhat younger than it is, Will Water- 
proof had that inspiring pint of port. ‘ The gilt sign was said 
to have been carved by Grinling Gibbons ’—so far our cautious 
editor; but he does not know that the bird disappeared one 
dark night—(a Fleet Street tradition ascribes the rape to an 
infatuated American)—that it returned as mysteriously as it 
departed, and that the graven image now to be seen before 
the reconstructed ‘Cock’ over the way is but a base imita- 
tion of the orginal—now treasured within. 

Under ‘ Billingsgate’ there is mention of the fish-dinner of the 
‘Three Tuns Tavern,’ which is not quite such a Gargantuan 
meal as Mr. Wheatley sets forth, but is wonderful (especially in 
Lent) for two shillings. It is a little unfair to say that ‘the 
coarse language of the place has long been noted’: nowadays 
the Billingsgate folk areas civil-spoken a set as you shall meet. 
Under ‘Coger’s Hall,’ where even now ‘ wits and Templars 
every sentence raise,’ it should have been noted that the old 
informal debating society has become a local parliament. It 
is remarked that ‘The White Horse Cellar’ was replaced by 
‘ Hatchett’s Hotel,’ but not that this last has disappeared, nor 
that the old name has been revived, nor that many of the 
coaches now start from Northumberland Avenue. The articles 
on the old London coffee-houses are excellent—that on Will's 
being a miracle of pleasant erudition. But enough of the 
tavern. Turning for a moment to the theatres, one remarks 
that under ‘ Lyceum’ the name of its most famous manager is 
conspicuously absent. Under ‘ Haymarket’ Mr. Bancroft is 
mentioned— presumably as the present lessee. Under ‘ Terry’s’ 
you read that ‘the accommodation is for 800 persons, and 
special arrangements are made for escape in case of fire, and 
the total exit accommodation is equal to 3500 persons’—a 
statement it passeth the wit of man to grapple withal. From 
theatres to galleries is but a step. The number of pictures in 
the National, we are told, ‘exclusive of water-colours, 1s’— 
not over 1350 but—‘about 1000.’ The remarks on the art 
collections in the British Museum do not seem to have been 
revised: they are more or less a reprinted Cunningham. 
The Elgin Marbles did not cost the nation £135,000 but 
£35,000, which was only about half the expense Lord Elgin in- 
curred. The hours of admission are a little antiquated. Men- 
tion at least should have been made of the evening opening. 
There are good notices of some of the private collections, 
but these are not brought up to date: eg., under ‘ Stafford 
House,’ the ‘ collection of one hundred and fifty portraits illus- 
trative of French history and French manners’ was sold, we 
rather think, to the French Government certain years ago ; 
at any rate it is no longer at Stafford House. If you desert 
painting for music you are ‘had’ in the most ingenious way. 
You look up ‘ Royal Academy of Music’ and are directed to 
‘Academy of Music’; when you find that heading you are re- 
ferred back to ‘Royal Academy of Music’; and when you draw 
your bow at a venture on ‘ Music (Royal Academy of)’ you hit 
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on a Cross reference to ‘ Academy of Music’: whereat you turn 
away, like Gibbon’s philosopher, ‘with a smile or a sigh,’ to 
console yourself with a fact recorded in the next article, which 
is oh ‘ The Royal Aquarium.’ That, it appears, ‘was started as 
an institution for the moral elevation of the people by thé 
contemplation of the wonders of nature.’ ‘Ah me! Ah me!’ 
as Carlyle might have said. Under ‘Leadenhall’ you have it 
inadequately noted that ‘The old market has in consequence 
been swept away and a temporary markét constructed for the 
use of displaced dealers.’ Again, ‘ Millbank Prison’ is talkéd 
of as still flourishing—if that be the proper term. 

The literary references suggested are extremely valuable. 
Thus there are apposite quotations tndeér ‘St. James’s Park,’ 
‘The Temple,’ ‘Gray’s Inn,’ etc. Of course they are not com- 
plete : under ‘ Hockley-in-the-Hole,’ Pope’s line, ‘ F —— loves 
the Senate, Hockley Hole his brother,’ is forgotten ; and while 
a dubious Maginn ballad is given under ‘ Golden Cross Hotel,’ 
there is no mention of Mr. Pickwick’s connection with that 
hostelry. Enormous entertainment is to be got by simply 
turning over the pages, for a curious fact encounters you at 
every turn. You learn where Porridge Island (comminated 
by Macaulay) is ; you discover that ‘ Heaven, Hell, and Purga- 
tory’ were a tavern, a prison, and a lock-up near Westminster 
Hall ; and you trace Camberwell (most commonplace of loca- 
lities) back to Domesday Book. To sum up: (1) The work 
is rather of London past than London present; (2) a few 
blemishes apart, it is exceedingly accurate ; and (3) it is not 
merely the best book on the subjéct but immeasurably in front 
of any and every other. 


AMONG PRISONERS OF WAR 


French Soldters in German Prisons. By CANON F. GUERS. 
Edited by HENRY HAYWARD. London: Dean. 

War in the twentieth century is to be conducted on picnic 
ptinciples. When the bullets are all made of silver and the 
smokeless powder is scented with patchouli, the humanitarian 
will be quite happy. And yet cruel facts are never wanting 
t6 remind you that what is gainéd on one Side is not uhcom- 
frionly lost on another. ‘Tis impossible to make omelets with- 
out breaking eggs; and the savage old business remains at 
bottom very much what it was. Take the case of prisoners of 
war. Their history was once no longer than the chapter on 
snakes in Iceland. Then it was thought more merciful (or 
more business-like) to make slaves of them; and now that 
progress has said its last word, they suffer nominally nothing 
Worse than detention at the enemy’s pleasure or till peace 
is arranged. Thus the humanitarian—even the Ass. But 
turn to Canon Guers, and learn how the thing works in 
practice. In the war of 1870-1 Some four hundred thousafid 
Frenchmen went into captivity in Germany. ‘The victuals 
allowed them were only just enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether : black bread mixed up with chopped straw, skilly, and 
potatoes.’ To cover their nakedness they had the ‘ old, worn- 
out cloaks of Prussian soldiers . . . so dirty and ragged they 
were scarcely fit to be touched with a rag-picker’s crook.’ In 
result ‘it was impossible to receive all the sick men in the 
lazarettos, already over-full as they were; they had to lie in 
€amp upon the filthy straw like unclean animals, and very often 
on the bare ground... There was no help for it ; about a 
thousand men had to be left to the mercy of the epidemic, and 
they died under the eyes of their comrades who escaped ! 
They had to die without médical aid, without medicine, without 
beds, and without clothing, like 50 many mangy dogs! It is 
horrible to record it, and it was a revolting sight to witness.’ 
This was at Mayence ; at twenty Cefitres things tvere fio better 
6f Were even worse. ‘The unfortunate patients in the Torgau 
hospitals were the worst treatéd of any ih Germany. The man 
who had the management of theifi—a Civilian and a mounteé- 
bank—would do nothing for them; and thé attendants, also 
éivilians, were brute beasts, leaving thé poor fellows to rot in 
théit filth without going néat thent, and hardly deigning to 
thrdt them their miserable fatidfis: : . . Térgati was the very 
worst cornér of that vast Fretcth befial-gtotind called Ger: 
Mafiy:’ The méaning of it all.is that Modern prisoners of Wat 
fay BE Saved froth A soldier's death (the happy déspatch) to 
perish inevitably by thousafids iti 4 fofeigh ditch aftét months 
Of littering torture, Did AtHIA'S-hord@S ever Cofitfive AHY: 
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thing more horrible? Yet is the Teuton at the top of civilisa- 
tion! Yet is his Kaiser such a prodigy of good intentions as 
the world had not yet seen ! 

Canon Guers is an accomplished guide to this terrible and 
ufvisitéd country ; and even in translation the plastic touch 
of his race is felt. The kindly priest, the man of peace, the 
Frenchman, speak in every line, but never obtrusively. As a 
rule he reports only what himself witnessed on an errand of 
mercy which took him the round of the German death-traps, 
But in one passage he quotes M. de Compiégne to prove how 
harshly the French prisoners were handled on the march. 
The German Landwehr men are accused of driving them 
from the wells, of overturning the buckets of water offered 
them by ‘ brave women,’ of mocking them in their misfortune, 
of having but one word for the weak and the sickly stragglers 
—‘ Vorwarts /’—of finding the business of finishing off the poor 
wretches whose strength failed, with sabre or the butt-end of 
a rifle, an ‘extremely welcome one’: particulars which, it is 
to be hoped, are exaggerated or were seldom observed. Our 
author had his personal adventures, of course. One of his 
fellow-travellers, Ferré, afterwards a Communist leader, wore 
the cassock as a disguise. His own he had to doff in Berlifi 
itself because ‘the town was in a permanent state of siege 
against all wearing the frock of a monk or the gown of a 
priest.’ At the residence of the Protestant Deaconesses of 
Berlin—having lost his way one dark and snowy night—he 
was driven from the door with this Christian rebuff: ‘ No, 
no; theré is neither bread nor lodging with us for a French 
Roman Catholic priest.’ And in the way of duty he camé 
across his Professor Bergmanns. Still, on the whole, he was 
well treated by them in authority. He had friends at Court, 
and an august lady won his heart by sympathising, he be- 
lieved, not only with his mission but with his faith. He also 
gives an interesting account of the Imperial Prisoner at Cassel, 
who thanked’him gracefully for ‘ your devotion to our captive 
soldiers and for your visit to the most unfortunate of them all.’ 
At the ex-Emperor’s table ‘it was an understood thing to treat 
the Republic as an immense joke’: Bazaine was well received 
there, and there were plotting and counter-plotting and hope- 
fulness until the end. 

TRUFFLES 
Die Hypogaen Deutschlands. By DR. RUDOLPH HESSE. 
Halle : Hofstetter. 

The commion truffle is the underground fruit of the fungus 
Tuber @stivum, just as the mushroom is the fruit of the mush- 
room fungus Agaricus campestris. From their importance as 
poisons, drugs, and comestibles, many fungus fruits have at- 
tracted attention even in very early times: the truffle, for 
éxample, as long ago as Pliny and Dioscorides. Notwith- 
statiding this, the scientific data are remarkably incomplete, and 
evén now we are very much in the dark regarding the life- 
history and conditions of growth of those forms which crop 
ufidérground (//yfoge?). Dr. Hesse in his monograph intends 
to put an end to all this ; and, judging from the two parts al- 
ready ptiblished, the intention is likely to be fulfilled. He has 
dévoted many years to this special study, and he speaks with 
cértainty and authority on the subject, not only as a savant 
but as a practical man. His work will shed a flood of light 
upon many points which must be settled before cultivation can 
bé €conomically and successfully accomplished. The cut-and- 
dtiéd traffles at present imported give a very inadequate idea 
6f the Exquisite flavour of the fresh fruit, and with proper 
knowledge our market-gardeners ought to be able to grow it, 
liké mushtdoms, from the spawn. 

Trufflés are by no means so rare as is commonly supposed, 
but their underground habit of growth makes them extremely 
diffictilt to find. ‘ You must have a sow,’ says Kromholz, ‘ of five 
ffidhths old, a good walker, with her mouth strapped up, and 
for Her efforts récompeénsé her with acorns ; but as pigs are not 
easily léd, are stubborfi, afid go astray, and dig after a thousand 
Other things, théré is but little to be done With them. Dogs 
are better; of thesé select a small poodle.’ Dr. Hesse begins 
With this Very topic. He shows how by thé exercise of a little 
feASO A persoii of Ordinary intelligence, without any aid frém 
S6w Of déy, thay far outstrip these animals as truffle-hunters. 
Ih this cénff€ctioh he expounds, in A masterly, rational, and 
Simple tidtinér, the real naturé of the truffle-growing Soils. 
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While discussing the conditions affecting spawn growth and 
fruit formation, he clearly distinguishes essential from non- 
essential, and dispels several prevalent and quite erroneous 
notions regarding these fundamental points. 

Artificial cultivations, carried out under given conditions and 
supplemented by extended microscopic observations, are evi- 
dently necessary to complete our imperfect knowledge of these 
underground organisms. Accordingly spore development, the 
germination of the spore, growth of spawn, fruit formation—in 
short, the life-history as conditioned and modified by external cir- 
cumstances—are the backbone ofhis monograph. Classification 
is next dealt with, and the distinctive features of the included 
families, genera, and species are pointed out. Three families 
are considered—namely, Hymenogastree (puff-balls), Elapho- 
mycetes and Tuberacee (truffles). The habitats of the various 
species are discussed in detail, and their biological connection 
explained. Another section deals with truffle-hunting. The 
most rational methods are discussed and explained. Under- 
ground fungi are often preyed upon by special parasites, and 
these are considered in so far as they are rich in clues. The 
book will end with a complete account of the series of experi- 
ments on the cultivation of truffles carried out by Dr. Lucius 
of Ballhausen, under Dr. Hesse’s superintendence. These 
experiments were begun last March, and ought to clear up 
many points of extreme biological and commercial interest. 
Hitherto artificial cultivation has been largely a failure, and no 
one has been able to obtain a crop from the spawn. With the 
spores, however, there has been a certain success. Twomethods 
of sowing have been adopted : (1) water charged with the spores 
is applied to the land ; (2) truffle-parings containing spores are 
sown down. The former plan has been tried in woods in the 
South of France, the latter on meadow-land at Vaucluse. It 
remains to note that the work bristles with facts, and that the 
coloured plates are so good that the merest tiro ought to be 
able to distinguish the various genera and species. 


THREE NOVELS 


Senhora Serao’s Fantasy (London: Heinemann’s Interna- 
tional Library) is the strongest work from the hand of a woman 
that has been published for many a day. Her method is syn- 
thetic ; but it is also eclectic and dramatic. She sees the value 
of detail, and she uses it not for its own sake but to enhance a 
large effect. And withal on this careful basis of actuality she 
builds her story to a romantic and passionate height. That 
is to say, she is an artist not so much concerned to belong to 
this school or that as to produce good work. She shows, how- 
ever, some sympathy with the later ‘naturalists’ of France in 
her choice for a heroine of a woman consumed with hysteria. 
Lucia Altimare, this super-sensitive creature of ‘ Fantasy,’ is 
the fons et origo mali of the story. At the convent-school 
(where she is introduced to the reader in an admirable pas- 
sage of description) she yearned and melted in religious 
ecstasy. When the Litany to the Virgin was sung ‘she wept 
silently. The tears coursed down her thin cheeks. They 
rained upon her bosom and her hands; they melted away on 
her apron ; and she did not dry them.’ When her time came 
to leave school she wished to become a nun, but her father 
would not hear of it ; so she turned her fatal yearnings from 
things divine to things carnal. She meant no harm: she was 
but a supreme egotist, completely enveloped in the exquisite- 
ness of her own sensations. She constantly deccived her friends 
as to her motives, and almost deceived herself. She married a 
wretched, consumptive husband in an ecstasy of self-sacrifice, 
but all the while with a shrewd eye on the tacts that she was 
poor and he was rich. She was always uttering protestations 
of eternal and inexhaustible love and fidelity to her friend, the 
gentle, simple Caterina ; and yet by carefully devised effects 
she inspired Caterina’s big, manly husband with a terrible 
passion for herself. Caterina is in excellent contrast: being 
a sweet, tender woman, with neither arts nor words to ex- 
press her love for her husband ; and her tragic end, when the 
adulterous pair have eloped together, is told with rare feeling 
and restraint. Not the least notable quality in the story is the 
presentment of the two husbands: the one with the selfish 
querulousness of disease, and the other with the good-nature and 
the spring of lusty health. Seldom have men been so strongly 
and truthfully drawn by woman ; the overflowing animalism of 
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the one and the pathetic clutch at life of the other may not 

make new types, but they are so completely rendered as to 

make the types seem good as new. 

In Urith (London : Methuen) Mr. Baring-Gould has nearly 
reached the high-water mark of Mehalah, There is a strange 
similarity about these, the two best specimens of his handi- 
work—not indeed in the plot but in the characters portrayed. 
In each he deals with types in which the elemental forces of 
humanity play with wild and almost Titanic energy. Urith 
and Mehalah are twin sisters in this respect, though their 
surroundings are different enough ; and Julian Crymes is not 
far behind. There is no Elijah Rebow here, and Anthony 
Cleverdon the younger is a good deal stronger than Meha- 
lah’s faithless lover. But on the reader’s mind the general 
effect of the two stories is much the same. Dartmoor is 
on fire: away in the heart of the wilderness, close by Devil 
Tor, stands a solitary monolith, and at its foot crouched Urith, 
the wild moor maiden, with sullen, bewildered eyes watching 
the flames as they folded about her. Thus it begins. The 
escapades of Mr. Solomon Gibbs come in conveniently to en- 
liven the gloom, which is sometimes almost too intense ; and 
fortunately Mr. Baring-Gould has been able to provide a toler- 
ably satisfactory ending without in any way impairing the 
dramatic effect. But the final happiness of Urith and Anthony 
is only purchased by Julian’s tragic end, and by that grim 
scene where the other Anthony Cleverdon, who had stepped 
into his shoes, fitly ‘ wore his cravat also.’ 

Things spiritual and a thing so very temporal as the love of 
a young man for a married woman make dubious fiction. That 
the young man should be enabled to behave with a propriety 
only bred in most by the ordinary canons of morality by the 
aid of religious exaltation says very little for his character and 
very little for Brandon Roy’s conception of the functions of the 
higher life. Religious feeling is degraded when it is brought 
in as a deus ex machina to keep the hero out of an ugly scrape; 
and this is what happens in Guy Mervyn (London : Blackett). 
Other plot the book has none. The loves of the hero’s tutor 
and the heroine’s confidant only turn on the oft-used machinery 
of an intercepted letter. Guy Mervyn is a young Highlander 
who talks young ladies’ slang, and at one moment of rare 
excitement breaks into Lowland Scots. He also frequently 
quotes Annie Laurie before his conversion, after which event, 
which occurs on an Alpine summit, the bible texts most in 
vogue with the followers of General Booth usurp its place. It 
is a silly story with a strong determination to what is indecor- 
ous. It contains, however, one noble sentiment, which is thus 
impressively set down : ‘O fathers, with hard, dry hearts, clear 
heads, and cool judgments ; think what you have to answer 
for, when you let your own worldly-mindedness and mercenary 
ambition interpose between your daughters and those to whom 
they have given the pure first love of their young hearts! Better 
were it for you that a millstone,’ etc. This is further a sample 
of the way Brandon Roy adapts Holy Writ to the purposes of 
fiction. 

CONCERNING ASTRONOMY 

A Popular Handbook and Atlas of Astronomy, designed as a 
Complete Guide to a Knowledge of the Heavenly Bodtes, 
and as an Aid to those possessing Telescopes. By W. PECK, 
F.R.S.E., Astronomer to the City of Edinburgh. Edin- 
burgh : Gall. 

Astronomical Lessons ; or, Chapters on the Elementary Prin- 
ciples and Facts of Astronomy, for the Use of Students and 
Young People. By J. E. GORE, F.R.A.S., etc. London: 
Sutton. 


It would be difficult to fulfil the promise of the compre- 
hensive title of Mr. Peck’s work within the space of a hundred 
and seventy-six quarto pages ; still, some important branches 
of descriptive astronomy are skilfully handled. The well- 
arranged set of star-charts, for instance, cannot fail to be useful 
to amateurs. As a first general guide are twenty-four circular 
key-maps: twelve for use in the northern hemisphere, the re- 
mainder for observers south of the line. These show the lead- 
ing stars‘ of the constellations visible at any given moment, 
further detail being supplied by twelve larger charts, to which 
the student is referred by bold numbers printed in the body of 
the others. Concise descriptive lists of the more interesting 
objects are interleaved, The equatorial and zodiacal regions 
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are also depicted in a special chart, which at the same time 
shows the orbits of the chief planets as seen from the sun. 
Excellent reproductions of two photographs of the moon form 
an inviting frontispiece ; while in the body of the work are 
prints of nine stages of a lunar eclipse all equally good. In 
both sets the photographs are Mr. Peck’s. There is also an 
artistic ‘picture chart’ of our satellite, rather spoilt by in- 
accuracy in the names, which are still more incorrectly printed 
in the alphabetical index facing the map. Some of the mis- 
prints are sufficiently puzzling: thus, ‘Bond’ first becomes 
‘Bonit’ in the map and then ‘ Bonito’ in the index, which in 
its turn refers you to the wrong section of the chart. Some 
familiar names fare very badly: e.g. ‘Catharina’ becomes 
‘Cathcarina,’ ‘ Kastner’ is twisted into ‘ Kicestner,’ and so on, 
If the names of the large dark patches visible to the naked 
eye are to be Englished, we should prefer ‘Sea of Crises’ and 
‘ Lake of Dreams’ to ‘Sea of Crisis’ and ‘ Lake of Sleep’ as 
translations of Mare Crisium and Lacus Somniorum. The 
little crater Linné, which some observers thought to be in 
eruption twenty-five years ago, is wrongly placed. Tables so 
simple they are likely to be often used give the approximate 
time of sunrise and sunset, the equation of time, and other 
quantities, supplementary to the maps. There is also a list of 
stars, with their magnitudes and places. Altogether, the main 
strength of the volume lies in the large plates, the best being 
those which Mr. Peck has constructed independently. Plate 13 
is well worked out, but would be truer to Nature if the hyper- 
bolic paths of some of the comets were not so much exagger- 
ated. The circumstances of solar and lunar eclipses are clearly 
illustrated in plate 18. The corresponding chapter is also 
about the best in the book, although the Saros is not identical 
with the Metonic Cycle, as Mr. Peck assumes. The former 
comprises two hundred and twenty-three lunations and the 
latter two hundred and thirty-five. In the one eclipses recur 
in the same order, while the other brings back the new moons 
to the same days of the year, altogether irrespective of 
eclipses. 

Many particulars respecting the physical condition of the 
planets are far from trustworthy, especially in the matter of 
spectroscopy. When you are told that the spectrum of Uranus 
resembles that of Jupiter you would like to know on what 
authority this statement is made; for the spectra really differ 
in a surprising degree. In general, the almost complete ab- 
sence of references, except to poets, is greatly to be regretted : 
it increases the author’s responsibilities and leaves the reader 
without a clue to further information. Perhaps the strangest 
error is on page 16, where Hooke is set down as the discoverer 
of aberration. Now the most that one can say of Hooke in 
this connection is that his plans for proving the motion of the 
earth were so well laid that he would almost certainly have 
detected the apparent displacement of the stars due to the 
combination of the velocity of light with that of the earth in 
its orbit if he had persevered in his investigations. Unfortu- 
nately for his fame, he observed on but four days in the autumn 
of 1669, and the great discovery was reserved for Bradley. 
The introductory speculations on the probability that the 
zodiacal constellations received their present names some 
hundred and fifty centuries ago is out of place in a popular 
treatise. The beginner has enough to puzzle him without 
roaming at large throughout the vasty fields of Egyptian 
mythology. Moreover, similar ideas were advanced by Dupuis 
at the end of last century. 

A beginner in astronomy could hardly find a better or more 
attractive little book than Mr. Gore’s. For the most part the 
lessons are descriptive, but fundamental ideas are not ne- 
glected. In particular the planets, inferior as well as superior, 
are most clearly followed by word as well as by diagram in their 
complicated apparent movements. Unfortunately the lettering 
of some of the best figures is painfully small. As might have 
been expected, the chapter on ‘Double and Binary Stars’ 
contains a great deal of solid information in small compass, 
There are a few oversights which, as they might mislead a 
beginner, it may be as well to denote, the more so as they are 
the only ones of moment detected in a careful reading. To find 
the mean diameter of a body shaped like the earth we must 
take the average of ‘Aree diameters—two at the equator and 
one through the poles: when the figures on page 19 will cor- 
rectly give 79163 miles as the average diameter of our planet. 
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At pages 38 and 39 it should be noted that there are in each 
case two different latitudes answering to the supposed meri- 
dian altitude of the sun, according as the sun was seen to the 
north or to the south. Overlooking this fact has, we have 
been told, in at least one instance (and probably in many 
others) led to the loss of a ship. In the foot-note to page 70 
Mr. Gore means of course that it is the /// moon which re- 
mains constantly above the horizon during the winter in the 
polar regions. Jupiter’s fourth satellite, we may add, usually 
escapes eclipse rather because of its distance from the primary 
than because of any peculiarity in the inclination of its orbit. 
In conclusion, we cannot agree with our author that Jupiter is 
necessarily red-hot because his surface reflects about as much 
light as white paper ; but this is a question that only experi- 
ment can decide. 


ENGLISH MARTYRS 
Acts of English Martyrs: Hitherto Unpublished. By JOHN 


HUNGERFORD POLLEN, of the Society of Jesus. Witha 
Preface by JOHN Morris, S.J. London: Burns. 


The beatification of fifty-four English martyrs by the present 
Pope, and the introduction of the pontifical process, which is a 
preliminary step towards the beatification of two hundred and 
sixty-one others, and already bestows on these the courtesy 
title of Venerable, have awakened among English Catholics 
a zeal which has slumbered long on behalf of the national 
heroes of their faith. The standard historical authority on 
the subject is the Memoirs of Missionary Priests, published 
in the middle of the last century by Bishop Challoner ; and a 
new edition of that dull but solid work, with additions and cor- 
rections, would be welcome to scholars. Meanwhile Father 
Pollen in the Acts of English Martyrs: Hitherto Unpublished 
has printed a number of narratives and reminiscences which 
go some way towards supplementing Challoner’s Memotrs, but 
which by themselves, or without some previous knowledge of 
the matter, make a rather scrappy and disconnected story, It 
is a pity that the collection has not been made as far as pos- 
sible complete. There are many papers in the Record Office 
bearing upon the subject quite as important as any here; and 
it is strange that no one should have thought of printing the 
official list of these martyrs drawn up by command of Rome in 
1628 by Bishop Smith—a valuable document of which more 
than one copy exists in Roman Catholic archives. 

The fragments, however, such as they are, share the charac- 
teristics of all these contemporary relations. The long and de- 
tailed reports of arguments between the judges and their victims 
must be taken cum grano, but otherwise the statements of fact 
are generally sober and cautious. They contrast favourably, 
for instance, with Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Those who expect 
to find in these relations a crop of such miracles as abound in 
the acts of the early martyrs, or in the lives of saints and mis- 
sionaries, Jesuit or otherwise, who flourished in Europe and 
the Indies during the sixteenth century, will be disappointed. 
A combat unto death with the powers of heresy, in which con- 
flict three hundred and fifteen heroes won their crown of martyr- 
dom, with no more than a mere shadow of the miraculous cross* 
ing their path, is an unique phenomenon in the hagiography 
of the Roman Church. The Presbyterian Wodrow has more 
wonders to tell of the saints of the Covenant. In England a 
few judges and jurymen die of gaol fever. One judge ‘ found 
his hand spotted with blood’ at the time of the condemnation 
of a famous Jesuit. Old Thames is now and then agitated by 
the injustices wrought on his banks. Certain exorcists testify 
to the divine power of the priesthood by extracting nails or 
lumps of lead from the cheeks of possessed maidens. The 
miraculous straw beneath the scaffold of Garnet, which bore on 
its blade an exact likeness of this father, may be considered, 
indeed, an exception to the commonplace character of these 
manifestations : but, unfortunately for the Jesuit, certain suspi- 
cious elements in his case enabled the Devil’s Advocate to suc- 
cessfully resist or postpone his claim to be enrolled among the 
venerable martyrs. The sensitiveness of Old Thames to all the 
movements of the Reformation is curious. Nicolas Sanders 
tells how when Gardiner was carried to the Tower the river 
rose and fell three times within the space of nine hours. The 
fact cannot be disputed. Father Fitzherbert reports that when 
Campion was executed the Thames, on the other hand, ceased 
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to flow and ebb all that day. Fitzherbert was not there ; btit 
he perhaps took his fact from the poetical effusioh of the Jesuit 
lay-brother Pounds, who had written : 


‘ The river Thames awhile astonished stood 
To count the drops of Campion’s sacred blood.’ 


Again, a recent hagiographer, of the Capuchin Order in France, 
having access, apparently, to documents which have escaped 
the tiotice of our English historians, relates that when Eliza- 
beth, whom ‘ Protestant authors’ call ‘la bonne Betty,’ saw the 
throne within her reach, she impiously exclaimed, ‘If God but 
gtant ime forty years of reign I will forfeit Paradise !’ and that 
when this unhappy woman came to draw her last breath a 
fysterious voice from the Thames was heard repeating the 
terrible words, ‘ Forty years of reign and an eternity of punish- 
ment!’ But what are these things compared to the walking 
on water and the flying in the air, the bilocations and the raising 
of the dead, which were matters of almost daily occurrence with 
the saints of warmer climates ? 

Father Pollen’s Ac?s calls attention incidentally to a notable 
feature in the recent beatifications. It was the boast of Chal- 
loner and other old-fashioned martyrologists that they reckoned 
none true martyrs who had been guilty of overt acts of treason 
or had refused allegiance to their sovereign. On this account 
Challotier omitted from his roll Plumtree, Storey, Felton, Lay- 
bourre, and others. But in theit hurry to obtain a decree of 
beatification by a short cut, the projectors in the recent pro- 
céss brought forward, as evidence of a previous pontifical 
sanction given to certain of the martyrs, the paintings set up 
by atithority of the Pope on the walls of the English College 
at Rome in 1583. According to the rules which hold in these 
matters the plea was successful, and all the martyrs whose 
portraits or executions were there depicted are declared to be 
Blessed. These include an apostate priest, who on the rising 
of the northern earls in 1569 joined the insurgents, acted 
as their chaplain, and was in consequence hanged; arid 
Felton, a hot-headed lawyer, who volunteered to stick the 
bill of excommunication on the Bishop of London’s gates, 
and died declaring that he owed the Queen no allegiance: 
Another of these men, Laybourne by rame, who refused obedi- 
ence to Elizabeth, was perhaps accidentally omitted by the 
paintér from his pictures, or perhaps was not known in tire 
(for he was executed in March 1582), and he has accordingly lost 
his beatification. Father Pollen, however, significantly gives him 
an honoured place in his new Acts. Among the victims of the 
penal laws there were undoubtedly many men of unblemished 
character and devout lives; men deserving of all honour for 
their fidelity to their consciences and their heroic deaths. Is 
it wise to place in the same catagory with such men a number 
of manifest rebels and traitors? and is it wise in thesé days, 
when the divided allegiance of Roman Catholics has again in 
certain quarters become a matter of debate, openly to raise 
upon the altars of the Church as patterns and advocates for the 
faithful such belligerent upholders of the deposing power as 
Felton and the Blessed Plumtree? 


OLD AND NEW 


An admirable piece of archeological reseatch afid idéhtifica- 
tion is embodied by Mr. Flinders Petrié in his 7e/t-el-Hesy 
(London: Watt). His careful investigations on the Spot, 
carried on at the instance of the Palestine Exploration Com- 
mittee, have proved beyond reasonable doubt that thé bate 
* Tell’ rising one hundred and twenty feet or more above thé 
Wad-el-Hesy, sixteen miles from Gaza, is the site of the aricient 
Amorite city of Lachish, so often mentioned in thé Bible story. 
For fully half its height the mound is artificial—built tp of 
‘the successive ruins of towns piled one upon afothet.’ The 
pottery and other remains found on the surface afe fio latét 
than the period of the Captivity, since which date the sité of 
Lachish has remained desolaté. In succéssivé layers, réaching 
down to sixty feet, its history can be tracéd back t6 160 B.c., 
and something is recovered of the arts and civilisation 
that flourished under the Amorite kings when the Israélites 
crossed Jordan. The Hebrew conquest, according to Mr. 
Petrie, was the coming-in of barbarism from the déSert. Not 
till about the era of the building of Solomoh’s Témpilé did 
architecture and thé other arts of Southérn Paléstiiié técover 
from thé shock. The feniairis at Lachish afford pféegnatit hints 
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as to the sculpture, the pottery, and the fortification and irri- 
gation of a region and a period concerning which we have 
hitherto had to be content with false information or none. 

Order in the Physical World (London : Hodges) is a trans- 
lation from the French of an ably written compendium of the 
leading arguments adduced in favour of the necessary existence 
of a First Cause according to modern science. The author 
does not occupy himself with pure philosophy. He deals with 
facts and testimonies—facts attested by learned naturalists of 
the most recent discovery, and testimonies of men illustrious 
for their knowledge and distinguished in their several spheres 
of scientific work. Clearly and concisely he details the har- 
minies of the sidereal world as the counterpart of universal 
gravitation ; the organisation of the vegetable world and the 
essential organs of the accessory parts ; the incomparable art 
displayed in the structure of the organs of animals, in the play 
of their functions, and the adaptation of the organs to regimen 
and médium: &0 as to bring out in bold relief the fact of uni- 
versal order. His second part has for its objects to awaken the 
mind to the elementary notion of the principle of causality and 
to combat the objections of the Materialist and Positivist 
schools. He proves with the greatest possible clearness the 
existence of preconceived ends, and that the co-ordinated works 
which abound in Nature compel the logical mind to recognise 
the action of an intelligent Cause. His third and last part 
evokes the testimony of such great minds as from the days of 
antiquity down to our own have honoured human intelligence 
in favour of the existence of a great First Cause. He brings 
forward the evidence of no fewer than one hundred and twenty- 
eight savants to support his conclusions. He has the happy 
knack of saying just enough. 

Camoens died in 1579; and yet not Portugal alone but the 
whole world retains an interest in his story. It is not merely 
that the Zusfads is the one great epic of his country, but that 
in a brilliant and adventurous age himself is her most brilliant 
and adventurous figure. His biography is romance; and to 
tell it aright—his life in court and camp and prison, his adven- 
tures in Africa and India, his love affairs, his hates, his friend- 
ships—would take a genius as great as his own. To this the 
léarned and laborious Wilhelm Storck makes no pretensions 
in Luis de Camoens Leben. Nebst geschichtlicher Etnlettung 
(Paderborn : Schéning). Yet, with a more than pious care, he 
has read not merely everything that Camoens wrote but every- 
thing that ‘dull o’er-learned men’ have written of him. To 
grind through his Quel/en and his Ein/etitung is itself a task ; 
while amidst his eternal citation of authorities and discussion 
of unimportant facts the perfume of romance well-nigh vanishes 
away. Not quite, though; for what could spoil the interest and 
pathos of those last days in Lisbon, when the dying poet was 
carried to the Pest House, his only possession a copy of his 
Lusiads, which he gave for a keepsake to the barefooted monk 
who shrived him? And then when all was over they bore 
him coffinless and unattended, the breath scarce out of him, 
to the burying-ground of the Santa Anna Church. Here he 
was laid with no mark to show the place of his sepulture. The 
last days of Heine and Burns seem prosperous and comfortable 
iff comparison. 

Apart from the interest which attaches to every fragment from 
the pen of Dr. Dollinger, the authorised translation of Declara- 
tions and Letters on the Vatican Decrees, 1869-1887 (Edinburgh: 
€lark), has a special value in putting in a nutshell not alone 
his own opinions but those held in 1869-70 by a large number 
Of the most learned bishops in the Roman Communion on the 
qtiéstions of papal infallibility and the Vatican Council. The first 
sixty-four pages were written while the Council was in progress. 
A lofig letter to Von Scherr, Archbishop of Munich, gives Dr. 
Déllinger’s reasons for declining to submit to his threat of ex- 
cdmmunication, atid makes a curious petition to be heard in 
& public disputation. A later letter to Von Schert’s successor 
in the same see i$ also important. The venerable theologian 
showed in softie respects a bolder front than Galileo. Though 
the German had no Inquisition to fear, he was not apparently 
Without a well-grounded dread of assassination. He received 
a Watning from the police to be on his guard against such @ 
datiger, to which he was exposed; as he reminds the Arch- 
bishop, by the excommunication levelled against him; for 
Urban 1. had decreed that the killing of an excommunicated 
pérson, if done out of true zeal for the Church, was not to be 
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regarded as murder, and according to the canon law, as Car- 
dinal Turrecremata explains, it ‘deserves no penance.’ 

Famous Golf Links, by Horace G. Hutchinson, Andrew 
Lang, and others (London: Longmans). Most of the papers 
which go to make this little book have already been published. 
They are pleasantly written descriptions of some twenty-two 
greens, from St. Andrews to Pau and even more distant Quebec. 
It is unfortunate that the illustrations should be so very bad. 
Had they been good no golfer could have desired a better 
guide-book. It may be that the history of the union between 
Scotland and England is still to write, but if Mr. Charles 
Waddie’s pamphlet, How Scotland Lost Her Parliament, and 
What Came of /t,is a sample of that patriot’s literary quali- 
ties, he is not the man to do it. Mr. Waddie means well, 
we doubt not, but he is not particularly well-informed. Before 
he attempts to instruc and lead his fellow-countrymen he 
ought to instruct himself not so much in the history of the 
past as in the facts of this present. There might then be 
less chance of his writing and talking nonsense. We have 
also received 7he Newspaper Press Directory (London: 
Mitchell) and 7he Advertiser's A, B, C, (London: Browne), 
which are both compiled with care and afford much valu- 
able information regarding the newspaper and periodical 
press at home and abroad; a small guide-book to /ona 
(Edinburgh : Douglas), by Elizabeth A. M‘Hardy; a new 
edition, being the fourth, of Zhe Human Tragedy (London: 
Macmillan), by Alfred Austin; a new stereotyped edition of 
The Land and the Labourers (London: Sonnenschein), by C. 
W. Stubbs; a new edition of Miss Mitford’s Our Village 
(London: Scott), being the new volume of ‘The Camelot 
Series’; a new edition of Among the Heather (Edinburgh: 
Oliphant), by A. C. Hertford; the third monthly part of 
Memorials of Old Chelsea (London: Stock), by Alfred Beaver ; 
the first instalment of 7he Universal Atlas (London: Cassell); 
and an admirably written pamphlet on Life Assurance 1870- 
1890 (London: Waterlow), by Archibald Hewat, who has 
packed a great deal into little space. 
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Particulars on application. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARSS, BLANCMANCE 








OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS BOOKS 

withdrawn from Library, and now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs» 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in Travet, History, BIOGRAPHY, THEOLOGY, 
PoETRY, etc.; Ruskin’s and Arper’s PusB.icaTions, Books on ANGLING, Sport, 
and ORNITHOLOGY, Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 
Novets. Adso pr New L ibrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with 
Terms of Membership and other particulars, Gratis and Post Free to any Address. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CasTLe STREET, EDINBURGH. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
PART IV.—NEW SERIES. 
ConTEnTs for AprIL 1891. 

HOPE. 

er LiL!. Chaps. VIII., IX. By the Author of ‘The Atelier 
GREEK FORERUNNERS OF CHRIST. No. II. By the Rev. PETER LILty. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE RINGS. By Mary E. Huttan. 
BALLADS AND THE BORDER COUNTRY. 
CAVED FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCLXXXIV.—Peter and 

harles. 

THAT STICK. Chaps. XIII. to XV. By C. M. Yonce. 
THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By C. R. CoLEripGe. 
STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. No. 1V. By M. Watson. 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 


LONDON: A, D. INNES & CO. (late WALTER SMITH & INNES), 





Marsh. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. 


31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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THE 
Religious 


Review of Reviews 


Magazines and Newspapers 


A Monthly Compendium of all ‘the most interesting Articles concerning 
the Religions of the World 





A Review for all Sects and Creeds 





CHRIST 


OR 


ANTI-CHRIST 


Is Mr. W. T. STEAD a Representative of 
Christianity ? 


SEE THE 


RELIGIOUS 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Ready APRIL 8th 





PRICE SIXPENCE 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
15 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
New York: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide: GEORGE ROBERTSON 


THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY:. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





OUR COFFEES 





Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and ) ,, 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 











CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


\ AIST > 


a  tiieieacanines 


em —_— —— Co 
— | erate 


S' ILES, Pars: Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.'—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








E NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


Wm. ARCHER. 

VERNON BLACKBURN 

W. B. Years. 

H. O. ARNOLD ForsTEr. 
Professor LEw1s CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrie. 

Francis WatTr. 

Dr. RIcHARD GARNETT. 
RupDvARD KIPLING. 

S. STEPNIAK. 

T. W. Russet, M.P. 

May KENDALL. 

GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
ANDREW LANG. 

JAMEs Payn. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

H. S. C. Everarp. 

Sir HErserT MAxwe tt, M.P. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
Davip HANNAY. 
W. E. Hes cey. 
WALTER WHyTE. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 
J. MacLaren CosBan. 
Sheriff Campion. | 
HuGuH HAL.isBurTON. | 
Sir W. G. Simpson. 
Horace HutTcuHINnson. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHgrson. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. 
The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. 
THomas MACKAY. 

Erc. Erc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN' Series, 


which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
JosEPpH CHAMBERLAIN. 


| Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Lord RosEBERY. | 

| 

| 


Joun Morey. 

AUGUSTE RopIn. 

Sir JoserpH EpGar Boru. 
A. K. H. B. 

W. S. GILBERT. 

CHARLES KRENE. 

BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe ts. 


Henry Du Prk LABouCcHERE. 

J. A. Froupe. 

Watt WHITMAN. 

Joserxu Lister. 

H. M. STANLEY. } 
H. Riper HaGGarp. | 


Tom Morris. | The Lorp Justice-GENRRAL. 
HENRIK IBSEN. GEORGE LEwis. 

ROBERT BROWNING. | WiILiiaM BLAcK 

M. CHARCOT. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 


The DuKkE oF ARGYLL. 

Henry IRVING. 

Pope Leo x111. | 

FortTuNn& bu BorsGoBEY. | 

ANDREW LANG. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 

Rupo.px VircHow. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

JOHANNES BRAHMS. } SALVINI. 

Le Brav’ GENERAL. 

A. G. EIrrec. | 

General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTs. 

GeorcE R. Sims. | 
| 
| 


Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Mark Twain. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


M. Guy pE MAUPASSANT. 
Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
G. J. GoscHEN. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 

R. H. Hutton. 

Joun Burns. 

Mr. Fox PREsTON. 


Archdeacon FARRAR. 

ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
General Lorp Wo tseE.ey, V.C. | 
Sir J. E. Mivvats. | CoQugELin. 

F. J. FuRNIVALL. WILLIAM Morris. 
The Lorp CuieF- Justice. Dr. Kocn. 

Sir CHARLES HALté. Justin M‘Cartuy, 
Cardinal NEWMAN. Sir GeorGce Grey. 
‘Gyr.’ Sir HENRY PARKEs, 
Sir James HANNEN. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. Tuomas Harpy. 
Cardinal MANNING. | ALFRED GILBERT. 
Count Von MOLTKE. 


DuMAS THE SECOND, 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


i1 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Awarded Grand Diploma of Honour, Edin., 1890; 2 Prize Medals, Paris, 1889" 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S IRISH 


Chil ire’ s - ny per doz, He mstitched— 
C AMBRIC: adies’ . L es’ ....28. 114d. per doz. 
Gentlemen “ 77 as men’s 38. 11d. * 
By app< yoy to the The Cambrics of ROBINSON 
QUEEN and . IPRESS POCKET:. ss.‘ 
FREDERICK OF Ga. fame.'—Queen 
Embrc idered Handkerchiefs, in all the latest styles, from 1. to 20s. each, 
so of Linens, Shirts, ¢ t 
SAMPLES & PRICE LISTS POST FREE 


ROBINSON @ CLEAVER, Beifast HANDKERCHIEFS 
R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InviTEs Inspection of his High-class Collec tion of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, C hairs, Chiming Clocl ks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-4-Brac. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 

Jina ‘inen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 

ample Shirt, any size, ae free, 2s. gd., 35. od 
4s. od., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twi led Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. gd., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. “Bes st 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d 


and ss. 6d. dozen: made exact to pattern dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. ae hildren’s, 15. 











; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 


zents , 38s. 6d. Hemstitched—I.adies’, 2s. 11¢ Gents’, 4s. ~) “per di zen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Punen is of all kinds of Linen Goods = 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 











Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Lllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


by 
Special 
Royal 


7 


—-———“(i<—i—~ 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 

















JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Applic ation. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


SINGER'S “=. 


OR ON: HIRE 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 
for Cash. 


Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis. 


Liberal Allowance 
“3 MACHINES 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 











The FIRST Manufactured IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Has maintained for 35 years a World- 
Wide Reputation for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED WITH MILK, it furnishes’a food at once agreeable See our NEW RECIPES on the PACKETS for PUDDINCS, 
to the taste and easily digested, possessing the heat-producing CUSTARDS, FRITTERS, PIE-CRUSTS, CAKES, SPONCES, etc. 
and tissue-forming elements both so essential for the nourish- Also a useful THICKENING for SOUPS, SAUCES, CRAVIES, 
ment of the Young. etc. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 
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VV \ VA REGS / ~ < ‘> . FR = 
. MS “inured 7 DE | J 4 9 ete 
ee" Wee a > EY 0 yee (Same as used by Lorp Satissury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
— fet. : é 2 fos) D> Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
} Si Sizes—12 by 12to 20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 248. each. 
> NS 
=> § 





wae aN CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
SS note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
7 ——" -~ WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 
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